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The New Mexican Immigration. 


By J. Blaine Gwin 


SECRETARY, ASSOCIATED CHARITIES, EL PASO, TEXAS 


HE order suspending the operation of the literacy 

test and the collection of the head taxes of eight 

dollars upon Mexican laborers coming into this 

country applies only to those who have entered into 
a contract to do one of these three classes of work: main- 
tenance of. way, that is railroad work; agricultural work; 
work in lignite coal mines. 

The regulations provide that if the men enter with their 
families, these must also be transported to their places of em- 
ployment, which regulation, if properly enforced, would pro- 
tect the border communities from unnecessary and unjust so- 
cial problems which burdened them before the passage of the 
immigration law providing for the literacy test and head tax. 
This part of the regulation, however, it will be difficult to 
enforce. 


At El Paso, the largest entry port on the border, almost all 
the laborers enter into contracts for railroad work or main- 
tenance of way. At Laredo, the majority of those who come 
over, especially since the suspension order, are reported to be 
going to the coal mines. “They are working only for those 
mines which have always, though perhaps to a less degree, 
employed Mexican laborers. 

Since the suspension order there has already been a slight 
but steady increase in the number of laborers from Mexico. 
This increase has not in any degree kept pace with the de- 
mands for workers from the contractors. ‘This may be due 
to the fact that information disseminates very slowly into 
Mexico, so that probably many have not yet learned of the 
new regulations. Reports from Mexico indicate that it 
will not be long before there will be a steady stream” of 


There undoubtedly is a shortage of labor in this section, 


especially of laborers for 
railroad work. ‘This is 
no new situation; there 
has been a shortage for 
some time. Yet, the 
number of contractors at 
the immigration bridge 
in El Paso hoping to se- 
cure employes through 
t he new regulations 
would seem to indicate 
that there is a very great 
shortage at this time. If 
there is any shortage in 
agricultural laborers 
through the Southwest, 
and especially in Texas 
and along the border, in 
New Mexico and Ari- 
zona, this shortage is not 
indicated at all by the 
demands at the entry 
ports for Mexican help- 
ers. : 


laborers towards the 


AN order issued by W. B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor, on June 12, 
suspends for the duration of the war the illiteracy test, the con- 
tract labor clause and the head tax provisions of the immigration act 
to permit the temporary admission of alien laborers from Mexico, pro- 
vided they are in all other respects admissible under the existing law. 

The order provides that an alien who violates the conditions exacted 
shall be immediately deported; and a number of measures are taken 
to facilitate identification. This temporary admission is further limited 
by the stipulation that the head of the family must have secured em- 
ployment in an agricultural pursuit, maintenance of way on railroads, 
or lignite coal mining. 

Various duties of notification are wmposed upon the employer of 
men thus admitted who is obliged, also, ‘fully to disclose to the immi- 
gration officer in charge at the port of entry his plan with respect 
to the employment of such alien, including wages, how often paid, 
housing conditions and duration of employment.” The employer must 
promise in writing that he will pay the current rate of wages for similar 
labor in the community, that the laws of the state with regard to 
housing and sanitation will be observed, and that he will withhold 
certain sums from the wages of his imported laborers and deposit them 
with the postal savings bank as a hold over any man who might be 
tempted to break loose and remain idle or find work on his own hook. 

The branches of the United States immigration and employment 
services at El Paso largely act as a clearing house for Mexican immi- 
gration. Mr. Gwin, the writer of this article, will be remembered by 
many readers for his illuminating account of conditions at the border 
at the time of General Pershing’s withdrawal from Mexican territory 
(the Survey for March 3, 1917). His discussion of the immediate and 
probable future effects of the new stream of Mexican immigration is 
based upon intimate first-hand experience —Ep1rTor. 


border. 


The last report from 


Mexico has it that at 
present Carranza has 
offered free transporta- 
tion from certain  sec- 
tions to the border for 
those who wish to come 
up here for employment. 
If this is true it is a 
frank admission of the 
part of the President of 
Mexico that conditions 
of employment and _liy- 
ing are very bad; and it 
is probable that he is 
helping them to this 
country partly to break 
up congested sections 
where, on account of 
living conditions,  dis- 
satisfaction may be men- 
ifest. The fact that 
there has been a con- 
stant increase in the 
number crossing ov er 
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A typical Mexican home on the border 


would indicate that the Mexican laborers are going to take 
advantage of this opportunity to provide a living for them- 
selves and their families at what they consider good wages. 

The agricultural workers are going out at $1.50 a day and 
the railroad workers at 25 cents an hour for a ten hour day and 
the wages for work in the mines vary from $2.25 to $5.00, 
depending on the kind of work. Surface indications are that 
the demand for laborers so greatly exceeds the supply that 
the influx of Mexican help will not materially influence 
wages. The Mexicans who go to the mines must join unions 
to work. It is doubtful if very many will go to work on the 
farms as long as other work offers. 

If the supply of Mexican laborers for railroad work were 
sufficient to meet the demands, no doubt this new supply 
would act to keep wages at their present level. In fact, Mexi- 
can labor in the past has always had that effect in railroad 
work, The immigration officials on the border expect a greatly 
increased demand from the farmers of the Southwest for help 
during harvest time, but they seem to have no confidence that 
the supply of Mexican help wil be sufficient to meet this 
demand. 

The ruling suspending these sections of the immigration 
law provide that these exceptions are to be made for, and 


‘A good type of Mexican laborers employed in Maintenance of — or” 


railroad work; “Renganche,” they call it 


the men are to be admitted for a period not to exceed, the 
duration of the war. ‘The contract entered into with the em- 
ployers provides that they are to return the men and their 
families at the expiration of specified times. “Therefore, even 
if the immigration from Mexico should be tremendously in- 
creased it would have no social consequences of importance be- 
yond the possible effect it might have in keeping down or 
lowering wages. The Mexicans have no intentions of 
coming to the United States to reside. The majority of them 
will return to their country again this winter, no matter how 
much work there is. ‘Those who do not go back so soon will 
do so as soon as they have earned or saved up a sufficient sum 
of money. Mexican laborers have always come over as a class 
to reside here only during the period of their employment— 
generally the summer months—returning at regular periods 
to spend their money in their own country. 

The value of the literacy test and the head tax has been 
to protect certain sections of this country from a more rapid 
increase in the Mexican population than could be provided 
with homes and schooling and be in other ways assimilated 
properly. It has not seemed to act as a selective test; but as 
there has been very little migration northward, and since most 
of those coming now are laborers who will to a large degree 
return to their home country, it is not likely 
that the letting down of the bars will have 
bad consequences for the border communities. 

There is one question, however, in this con- 
nection which is too apt to be forgotten. 
What, besides their wages, are these Mexican 
laborers taking home with them from their 
sojourn among us when they leave? Are they 
coming and going without any effect upon 
their lives and their manner of living after 
they return to Mexico? 

At the beginning of the Revolution, the 
Mexicans came across the line in great num- 
bers. Many entire families lived in our bor- 
der towns for four or five years. The chil- 
dren went to school, the men worked, the boys 
attended the Mexican Y. M. C. A. and the 
settlements; some went to night schools and 
learned English. And then the majority of 
them went back to Mexico. The exodus 
began just about a year ago. 
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Other Mexicans have been coming up each spring, 
often leaving their families in border towns but some- 
times taking them with them to railroad camps to the 
mines—and once in a while to farms. In the fall they 
generally return to their own country. The majority 
of these families of which I have spoken come from 
northern Mexico, but some come from farther south 
in the central states. What of the families? Do they 
build different houses or desire more schooling for their 
children? Do they dress differently? Are they more 
industrious? Is their standard of living and _ their 
social and political life higher in any way than that of 
their neighbors who did not have the opportunity to 
learn from a brief residence among the people of an- 
other nation? 

The answer to these questions would throw a valu- 
able light upon any efforts made along the border in 
Texas or in New Mexico for the Americanization of 
our own Mexican population. It would show how 
the new opportunity might best be used. 
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The new regulations provide that the men must take their families 


with them and not leave them in border towns 


Walter. Rauschenbusch 
1861—1918 


By Graham Taylor 


ALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH was the fore- 

most interpreter of contemporary social Chris- 

tianity. Other men of his own day were equal, 

if not superior, to him in formulating its prin- 
ciples and applying them to actual conditions and concrete 
situations, with which they were personally more familiar than 
he could be through most of his working life. Canon Samuel 
A. Barnett was one such man. Washington Gladden and 
Dean Hodges were others. But he surpassed them not only, 
but Charles Kingsley and Frederick Denison Maurice of the 
former generation as well, in being the historical interpreter 
of the Christian social movement. 

In giving the “Social Gospel,’ which he expounded, 
preached and taught, its historical setting, he not only proved 
its source to have been Christ’s own teaching of “The King- 
dom of the Father,’ but 
also demonstrated the le- 
gitimacy of its development 
in the faith and the prac- 
tice of the church. He 
more than any of its con- 
temporary exponents made 


Mexican families cooking and eating in the open 


the social ideal, interpretation and application of Christianity 
orthodox. And he did this notwithstanding his outspoken 
economic radicalism and his open advocacy of socialism. Few 
of his ministerial or lay brethren in the churches followed him 
so far, yet it will be difficult to account for the acceptance of 
the social creed adopted by the Federal Council of- the 
Churches of Christ in America, without dissent even from the 
most conservative constituents of that almost all-inclusive fed- 
eration, had it not been for the wide reading and prevalent 
influence of Professor Rauschenbusch’s ‘“‘Christianity and the 
Social Crisis.” 

For this great task he had an equipment which came to him 
by inheritance, acquirement and experience. His father, repre- 
senting a family heritage handed down by a long line of uni- 
versity educated and ministerial ancestors and kinsmen, came 
to this country from Germany 
to contribute religious fellowship 
and guidance to the multitude 
of his liberty-seeking countrymen 
who emigrated to America dur- 
ing the unrest which prevailed 
in the Fatherland preceding and 
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following the revolution of 1848. This missionary impulse 
impelled the son to seek his first field for ministerial work 
among the tenement-house dwellers and workers in New 
York city, with whom he lived and labored for eleven years. 
His innately democratic spirit developed there by what he saw 
of actual conditions and by what the 
human results and reactions in this sit- 
uation taught him. 

Losing his hearing by returning to 
his work too soon after an illness, he 
fell back upon his scholastic tastes and 
capacities to develop aptitude and 
equipment for interpretation and 
teaching. His great abilities and serv- 
ices were increasingly recognized not 
only in the Rochester Theological 
Seminary where for twenty-one years 
he taught the New Testament and lat- 
terly church history, but also by the 
country-wide demands for his lectur- 
ing and for his writing, which for 
years had so far transcended his ability 
to meet them. 

Professor Rauschenbusch’s death on 
July 25 adds emphasis to the last two 
interpretations which he left—of his 
views and of himself. In response to 
the suggestion of Dr. Woelfkin, a former colleague at Roch- 
ester, he recently wrote a statement of his attitude toward 
the issues of the war, which invites comparison with his latest 
book? which was written during the war. 

His long maintained silence on the motives and aims of the 
Allies and his failure to join in the protest against atrocities 
which discriminated against the Germans, awakened doubts 
which were bewildering to some of his friends and readers 
to whom he had interpreted the social gospel. His Christian- 
ity and the Social Crisis had left no doubt of his democratic 
interpretation of history. His Christianizing the Social Order 
demonstrated his courage and personal sincerity in applying 
his convictions to the accepted conditions and divisive issues 
of his own day and generation. In his Prayers of the Social 
Awakening he had even turned his heart and soul inside out 
—manward and Godward. 

All these publications had been issued long before the war. 
What had become of the social consciousness and conscience, 
the democratic faith, the passion for liberty and the sacrifice 
for the oppressed which they had so finely and fearlessly de- 
clared? While many had reason thus to query, he was writing 
this last book. What account does it give of these great assets 
of his own life, with which so many other lives were enriched 
and ennobled ? 

Although this presentation of A Theology for the Social 
Gospel was planned long before the war to supplement and 
consummate his historical and practical interpretation of social 
Christianity, and although it admitted only of incidental refer- 
ences to the war, yet any change of ideal, spirit and viewpoint 
could not fail to betray itself all along the line of his dis- 
cussion. For here he treated such tell-tale topics as the auto- 
cratic and democratic concepts of God; the corporate personal- 
ity, or “superman,” as incarnated in the organized kingdom of 
evil and in the commonwealth of good, or the “Kingdom of 
God”; the collective or community sin and the social salva- 
tion; the inter-play between personality and solidarity, involv- 
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ing the suffering of the innocent and sacrifice with Christ 
in bearing away the sin of the world. 

At every one of these points—and at many another—Pro- 
fessor Rauschenbusch rang true to the most radical statements 
he had previously made of his faith in democracy and his hope 
of its realization by the American peo- 
ple. That his illustrations and appli- 
cations refer more to the class struggle 
in all nations than to the pending 
struggle between nations, is consistent 
with his previous stand for the inter- 
nationalism of social democracy. 

His principal references to the war 
show no sign of any change of base 
or spirit. ‘“The war is the most acute 
and tremendous social problem of all.” 
“Before the war the social gospel dealt: 
with social classes; today it is being 
translated into international terms.” 
“The social problem and the war 
problem are fundamentally one prob- 
lem, and the social gospel faces both 
ways.” These assertions stand in the 
forefront of the volume. As to the re- 
sults of the war, he predicted: “If 
the nations emerge into a long peace 
with disarmament, this war will be 
recorded as a holy and redemptive war. If preparedness and 
universal service become permanent institutions of American 
life, profound changes in the popular philosophy of life and 
in religious thought will follow.” 

Of the bearing of the war on the religious sanctions for the 
struggle for social justice, he had this to say: Referring to 
“Hrofessional theologians who belong by kinship and sympathy 
to the bourgeois classes and are constitutionally incapacitated 
for understanding any revolutionary ideas, past or present,” 
he charged them with sneering at Jesus’ “radical sayings 
about property and non-resistance which seem to them unprac- 
tical or visionary,” as “ascetic and apocalyptic.” But he 
added: “If the present chastisement of God purges our in- — 
tellects and upper-class iniquities, we shall no longer damn 


these sayings by calling them eschatological, but shall exhibit q 
them as anticipations of the fraternal ethics of democracy and * 


prophecies of a social common sense.” 
These are almost all the references to the war made in the 


book. They are all in line with the author’s more explicit * 


statement of his attitude toward the war published the middle — 
of July. This statement in turn throws light upon those 

references. While asserting that all recent wars show mod- 
ern civilization to be ‘“‘on the same basis of covetousness,” the — 
difference being “mainly between early pickings and late leav- 
ings,” yet he charged that it had been Germany’s “unhappy 
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fate to formulate as a doctrine what other nations practice © 


under temptation, and to be the champion of two hateful 
remnants of the past, autocracy and war.” In language that 
should banish all suspicion of his loyalty he declared: 


A victory for the Central Powers would doubtless fasten this 
philosophy of imperialism and militarism on the world. I should 
regard this as a terrible calamity to the world and have always 
feared a German triumph. I heartily hope that out of all this suf- 
fering will come the downfall of all autocratic government in the 
Central Empires and of the class divisions which now hold down - 


free and fraternal life, so that the dreams of true German patriots | 
will be fulfilled at last. f 


As to atrocities, he said that “while the victors in war are 
always tempted to a policy of oppression and spoliation,” yet 
4 
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that ‘““Germany being the heir of the traditions of war and 
the conscious and scientific exponent of its methods, has done 
all these things more swiftly, completely and deliberately, as 
the invasion of Belgium, the destruction of Northern France 
and ‘the recent subjugation of Russia have shown.” 

That his earlier writings have spread everywhere among 
free peoples through Norwegian, Swedish, Finnish and Jap- 
anese translations, as well as throughout the English-speaking 
world, is cited to emphasize the fact that in Germany they 
have not yet found a publisher. He was “rarely able to get 
that sense of spiritual consent and harmony in discussing social 
and political questions with German intellectuals which I had 
in similar discussions with French and Swiss scholars.” 

To his delay in making this declaration he referred, alluding 
to his isolating infirmity of deafness: “Others seem to have 
found it easier to come to fixed conclusions, perhaps because 
they are in readier contact with public opinion than I can be.” 

Having a son who “with my approval is at the front to help 
in meeting the present offensive,” this father concluded his 
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self-interpretation by frankly conceding that “we best realize 
some things through our children.” © Is. it fair to doubt that 
the translator of the most widely used German version of My 
Country "Tis of Thee was what he knew himself to be: “I 
was born an American citizen and have never dreamed of 
being anything else. Never at any time have I had any sense 
whatever of allegiance to any other government or nation.” 

He also declared his “profound cause for gratitude that we 
have a leader who wants peace and who has set the idea of 
democracy emphatically to the front as the real issue.” And 
therefore, he said, ““Che President deserves our earnest support 
in standing for the noble ends to which he has given such 
remarkable expression.” 

In the lamented death of Professor Rauschenbusch the 
whole church loses one of its most fearless thinkers, the Chris- 
tian social movement one of its most widely recognized and 
deeply beloved leaders, and the international social democracy 
a living link connecting its economic ideals with those spiritual 
resources upon which their realization depends. 


Leah Demarest Taylor 
1849-1918 


FTER a lingering illness, Mrs. Graham ‘Taylor 
died on July 22, and the funeral services were 
held four days later in a quiet house overhung 
by trees in the New Jersey college town from 

which forty-five years before she had gone forth a bride. 

Mrs. Taylor was the daughter of the late Professor David 
D. Demarest, of the New Brunswick Theological Seminary, 
and Professor Taylor was a member of its class of 1873. 
Their wedding followed his graduation. Beginning in the 
seaboard college town, their family life and fellowship went 
through a remarkable gamut of community settings, pre- 
serving throughout in rare degree the spirit, the homely 
surety, the hospitality, and the breadth of neighborliness 
which we ascribe to the American household at its very best. 

There followed seven years at :Hopewell, New York, 
where Professor Taylor was pastor of the Reform Church, 
and where Mrs. Taylor carried out an unheralded piece of 
social work—the ministration of the pastor’s wife to a country 
parish. “There followed twelve years at Hartford, Conn., 
where Professor Taylor was minister of one of the first 
churches of the institutional type—the Fourth Congregational 
—and for the last four of these years was also professor of 
theology at the Hartford Theological Seminary. Here Mrs. 
Taylor shared actively not only in the social work of the 
church, but in civic work generally in this characteristic New 
England town. 

Next, in the chambered nautilus development of this Amer- 
ican household and its activities, came Professor Taylor’s 
call in 1892 to the chair of Social Economics at Chicago ‘The- 
ological Seminary. In line with his insistent impulse to turn 
from books to life and back again, it was not long before his 
students were doing practical field work in the immigrant and 
poorer districts of Chicago, and in 1894 Chicago Commons 
was founded in the great cosmopolitan community of the 
Seventeenth Ward. Here in June, 1895, Professor and Mrs. 
Taylor and their children, the youngest seven years old, took 
up their residence. Here their children grew up, sharing in 
the life of settlement and chapel and ward. 

To most of us who have gone into neighborhood work as 
young and unmarried men or women, the settlement has had 


not a little of the lure of youthful adventure to it. But here 
was a settlement of a family group in a way which made the 
term understandable in the middle-west where the days of 
the early settlers, on the prairies, in similar family groups, 
were matters of living memory. And the hazards to health 
and childhood, the striving for a new future on the part of 
incoming peoples, was as true of the Seventeenth Ward in 
the nineties as of the prairies of sixty years before. 

As a matter of fact, we have few settlement families in the 
sense of inclusive household groups of all ages. ‘The Kelleys 
at Hull House, the Simkhovitchs and Spinneys at Greenwich 
House, the Bellamys at Hiram House, the Hills at Alumnze 
House, the Matthews and the Coopers at Kingsley House, 
the Eliots at Woods Run come to mind as illustrations. With 
the exception of the first named) the parents have found it 
necessary to take their young folk, after a certain age, away 
from the tenement neighborhood. But Chicago Commons 
now, with its effective plant, no less than in its early and 
more fragile beginnings, is the home of the Taylors. 

Of the children, Lea is assistant head resident; Helen is 
the wife of Captain George Wallace Carr, N. A., and Cath- 
erine is a teacher at the Francis W. Parker School; the son, 
Graham Romeyn Taylor, on leave of absence from the staff 
of the Survey, is Petrograd representative of the United 
States Committee on Public Information, and reached Chi- 
cago a week before his mother’s death. 

Some three hundred residents, coming and going, have 
shared with them the work and struggle, and relationships of 
the Commons; an untold number of families of every race 
and creed and culture of Europe have come in contact with 
this American household and with the serene woman who in 
a very special sense bound it together, compassed its normality, 
and played a very real part in all the exigencies and endeav- 
ors which go into neighborhood work, and out of which Chi- 
cago Commons has emerged a social force. Soon after Mrs. 
‘Taylor’s death Miss Lathrop, chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
and a pioneer resident in another great Chicago neighborhood 
center, sent a telegram which marked three characteristics long 
cherished by Mrs. Taylor’s friends. She spoke of “the steady, 
quiet, generous spirit” that was hers. ~ Balak 
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British Labor 


and the Issues of Reconstruction’ 


II. 
By Arthur Gleason 


RITISH labor is united. There will be no effective 
labor “‘split.” The American labor delegation was 
misled in saying that there will be. The manual 
workers, skilled workers, the trade unionists have 
a political party. It is the British Labour Party. The Brit- 


ish Labour Party is composed of 2,415,383 trade unionists - 


(latest published figures), 146 trades councils, 93 local 
Labour Parties, 10,000 of the British Socialist Party, 35,000 
of the Independent Labour Party, 2,140 Fabians. In other 
words, there are 50,000 “party Socialists’ among two and a 
half million trade unionists. “That is 98 per cent of the 
British Labour Party is trade union, and 2 per cent is “party 
Socialist”? (and even of that 2 per cent, a large fraction is 
trade union). 

The meagre significance of the counter labor party move- 
ment led by J. B. Williams and Havelock Wilson will be 
taken up in the third instalment of this series. Here the do- 
mestic program of the great majority concerns us as plank by 
plank at London they laid the platform upon which they will 
go to the country at the next election. 

They scheme a new social order guaranteeing 
A STANDARD RATE OF WAGES in all trades; a legal basic wage, provi- 


sion for soldiers and sailors of appropriate situations at the trade 
union standard rate, 


1British Labor Breaks the Truce—the first instalment of Mr. Gleason’s 
report on the June conference of the British Labour Party—was printed in 
the Survey for July 27. 
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“THE RESTORATION OF TRADE UNION CONDITIONS or alternative proposals 
‘for the standard wage and normal day, 


A PROGRAM of national and local government works and services to 
prevent unemployment, unemployment insurance. 


THE COMPLETE EMANCIPATION OF WOMEN, industrially and civicly, 


THE RESTORATION of personal liberty by the repeal of the Military 
Service act and the Defence of the Realm acts, 


FULL POLITICAL REFORM; the abolition of the House of Lords, 
HOME RULE for Ireland, Constitutional Devolution (separate legis- 
lative assemblies for Scotland, Wales, England; a federal assembly 
for the United Kingdom, a Cabinet for Commonwealth affairs), 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT, 


A SYSTEMATIC REORGANIZATION of the whole educational system, 


A NATIONAL CAMPAIGN of cottage building at the public expense to 
meet the shortage of over one million, 
! 


THE ABOLITION OF THE POOR LAW and the development of the municipa 
health service, 


TEMPERANCE REFORM, 


’) 
THE RETENTION IN PUBLIC HANDS of the railways and canals, publi¢ 
control of super-power stations for the generation of electricity, na 
tionalization of the coal and iron mines, 


STATE CONTROL of life insurance, 
GOVERNMENT CONTROL of the nation’s agricultural land, 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL of the capitalist industry, organizing, controlliny 
and auditing the processes, profits and prices of industry, 
AN EQUITABLE CONSCRIPTION of accumulated wealth, direct taxation 


land and accumulated wealth, of income and profits, impeais 
luxuries. 


Such is a rapid outline of the program of reconstruct 


_ ment. 
gives his vote and his intellectual allegiance only to the mid- 
dle-of-the-way man who shows a working compromise. 
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which British labor would engineer through the resolutions 
published on adjoining pages. 

While I was still in the thick of the conference, I scribbled 
down a few impressions, not as final and summary, but as 
the first feel of the conference to an outsider. My rough 
notes contained four phrases—‘‘grey hairs,’ ““common sense,” 
‘Win the war,” “our country.” 

“Grey hairs’: The conference, while containing young 
men and many men still in young middle life, was for the 
majority made up of men going grey, settled, mature. For 
young leadership, we shall have to wait until the war is 
ended, . 

“Common sense’: ‘The appeal that infallibly won the 
conference was not to the emotions. It was not that of 
cleverness. It was the hard, plain statement of the common- 
sense position. British labor distrusts the extremist, and 
this applies as much to those on the right, the Tory reaction- 
ary, the military Jingo, as to the revolutionary and the ex- 
treme pacifist. [his is where American labor visitors have 
made their mistake. ‘They have seen that extremists like the 


- Bolshevik ambassador from abroad or Havelock Wilson of 


the seamen at home receive freedom of speech. They have 
failed to see that extremists possess slight influence and follow- 
ing. ‘The British worker applauds any honest, sincere state- 
He gives his respect to any good fighter. But he 


“Win the War’: In my article of last week, I interpreted 
the war policy of British labor—its linking of a moral and 
political offensive with resistance to Prussian militarism in 


the field. Here let me quote a resolution passed by the execu- 


tive committee in April: 


RESOLVED, That the National Executive of the Labour Party 


| places on record its deep sense of gratitude for, and admiration of, 
the heroic resistance offered by our armies in the field to the ter- 
rible onslaughts of the enemy during the recent offensive. 


Such 
magnificent courage and resolution—so consistent with the best 
British traditions—imposes an imperative obligation upon all sec- 
tions of the country to assist by their skill, energy or substance, to 
carry on the great work of liberation in which our armies are en- 
gaged in order that our joint efforts may eventually result in the 
final overthrow of militarism and secure for the world a lasting 
and democratic peace. 

“Our Country’: They have a great pride in their coun- 
try, these English labor men. Underlying every sharp criti- 
cism of government policy was the love of the Briton for his 

native land. British labor will never be international in the 
sense of a disappearance of the instinct of nationality. 
_ Each of these characteristics found illustration in speeches 
from the floor by delegates. “The debates were too long to 
| follow here in detail, but significant points can be brought out. 
Of the reconstruction program as a whole, J. H. Thomas 
| (Railwaymen, 400,000 members) said that the workers recog- 
| nized the miserable poverty and degradation in which they 
had lived in the past. ‘The workers thought that if the 
nation could spend eight millions a day in the destruction of 
humanity they could find some millions for reconstruction. 
He pointed out that eleven million people will need employ- 
| ment when the war ends: 


The employers will make the effort to rid themselves of abnormal 
‘wages. The cost of living cannot be reduced. So we shall have 

(1) a glut in the labor market. 

(2) an annual debt of six hundred million pounds. 

(3) increased cost of living, 

(4) a tendency to cut wages. 

The success of the Labour Party will depend on solving some of 
these great problems. It means the taking over of railways, mines, 
| munition factories. Unrestricted competition and individual direction 
were found a menace in time of war. So we point out that as re- 
gards the mass of human beings it is wrong in peace. Individuals 
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cannot be trusted to control that of which they don’t believe in the 
policy. The danger to labor is not that it will be defeated by 
strength and wealth but by intrigues of its own. 


Spades and Shovels 


THEN a handsome bearded man of the artist type rose for 
the British Socialist Party and asked for a specifically social- 
istic amendment. “Carry your minds back to the Napoleonic 
period,” he said. But the audience would not. ‘Let me 
get to one or two definite points,” he finally urged... .These 
theorists were allowed to ramble, but they were not listened 
to. Ihe British Labour Party, let me repeat it, is’ com- 
posed for 98 per cent of its membership of trades unionists, 
men who are skilled workers and who have risen to power 
by hard work along practical lines. For example, J. Sexton 
(Dock laborers, 47,000 members) said the conference 
wanted to know who the labor candidates are: 


I don’t want to go to the next general election with only a Fabian 
essay ’round my neck. 

The next resolution dealt with the need for increased pro- 
duction. Ramsay MacDonald was received with enthusiasm. 
Mr. MacDonald, Mr. Snowden and Mr. Lansbury are 
always sure of a demonstrative welcome from a labor audi- 
ence. This is because they have carried on a lonely fight, 
and the Briton loves a game fighter, and because they have 
suffered in the cause of labor. But their views are not the 
views of the majority central group. Mr. Clynes, Mr. 
Thomas and Mr. Henderson win, when it comes to votes and 
policy. The heart of labor is moved to these minority leaders 
of the left, while the head of labor refuses to be convinced 
by their peace policy. Mr. MacDonald is the natural and 
trained orator. His voice is deep and musical, with range 
and variety of tone. His language is clear, with a lode of 
poetry.’ His appearance is attractive—hair silver grey, a face 
of changing expression under emotional stress. He said: 


We are divided on certain current issues, but not on issues of 
reconstruction. Capitalism is characterized by inefficiency and waste, 
by managers who can’t manage. A pool of all the little exploita- 
tions will-make a reservoir of plenty. Internationally, we are not 
out for a balance of power (as in the Whitley Report in Industry), 
nor for a League of Powers—but for a Society of Nations. 

These resolutions on reconstruction make no attempt to repeat 
our constitution; they are elaborate footnotes to the constitution. 

An amendment said that increased production must be. 


secured by the Socialization of Industry. Will Thorne said: 

I can swallow this resolution as easily as I can a glass of whiskey, 
and the glass of whiskey would do me more good than the resolution. 
He meant that he wished the principle asserted that the 
instruments of production must be in the hands of the people. 
He wanted the word “‘socialization.” 

As G. D. H. Cole pointed out to me, Sidney Webb 
opposed the amendment. ‘This is one of the jokes of the con- 
ference, because Mr. Webb has fought for over thirty years 
for the socialization of industry. 

At an earlier point, he had pleaded with the delegates to 
retain the wording “building up of a new social order.” He 
asked the party to permit “a certain freshness’? and precision 
in phrasing and not repeat the shibboleth ‘“‘socialism.” He 
reminded Mr. Fairchild of the British Socialist Party that 
the party, in spite of intelligence and energy, had failed to 
increase its strength in recent years, perhaps because of its 
insistance on too narrow a creed. For the moment Mr. 
Webb was successful, and the resolution was carried, without 
the orthodox traditional amendment of “Socialization.” » But 
his wish for a livelier, fresher phrasing was later engulfed in 
the rising tide of socialism that set in from the “right” of. the 
trade union movement. 
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Home Policy 

Tue “right” of the trade union movement (advocating a 
strong war policy) does not swallow the government’s home 
policy. Some of the most savage criticism of the government 
came from the extreme “right.” Note later the speeches of 
Jack Jones and James O’Grady. Some of its trade unionists 
of the right are more socialistic than its Socialists of the left. 

W. C. Anderson, member of Parliament from the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party, (left) said: 


The new spirit requires new machinery, and labor ought to give 
a clear lead. The military service acts are being used more and 
more for industrial conscription. Labor must conquer the govern- 
ment. Labor must be the government. Labor must make the laws, 
not for a small section, but for the whole community. 


He spoke of the new grades of military service for the ages 
of forty-one years to fifty-one years: 


They believe they will be sent to the front. The government says 
to them, “If you will place yourselves in our power and be sent 
anywhere we say, you will be exempted from military service.” 
This is industrial compulsion. Either they should be sent into the 
army or be left free as a civilian. 


A delegate told of 742 soldiers and their dependents now 
on charity under the poor law Board of Guardians. (Cries 
of “shame’’) : 


I hope labor will see that justice is done to these men and their 
dependents. 


The conference passed a strong resolution for provision for 
soldiers and sailors. Earlier in June, the executive committee 
called for a substantial increase in the separation allowances 
for the families of soldiers and sailors. 

John Hill (Boilermakers) (76,000) spoke on the restora- 
tion of trade union conditions. He spoke of the government’s 
“series of broken promises:” 


I question if it is the intention of the government to safeguard 
trade union rights. Are we quite sure there is no intention on the 
part of our government to stop the rising tide of trade union, power? 
The longer the war, the more are our liberties curtailed. Soldiers 
are placed at piece work, under the penalty of being returned to the 
front line. 

“Why demobilize?” may later be asked. 

They tried to establish military conditions in shipbuilding; so 
there is good ground for doubling the good faith of our government. 
Do the investors have to go to the government to make sure of 
their bonds? Our fault has always been our modesty. 


Mary MacArthur protested against considering any part of 
the industrial problem as “‘of exclusively masculine interest.” 


Forty thousand women were dismissed by the ministry of muni- 
tions. It was known for six weeks by the ministry of munitions that 
this would be done, but it was not told to the ministry of labor, no 
labor exchange knew, there were no railway facilities. 

Where are the broken pledges of 1915? Gone to join the great 
majority of broken government pledges. Women have not shared 
in the war advances made to men, so you will have women under- 
cutting men. The vote was given for women’s war work. But 
the vote excludes the great majority of those women who made the 
munitions. There is no subject in industry of exclusively masculine 
interest. 

Women have been placed on all but one of the sub-committees on 
the commission considering the luxury tax, and that one is the sub- 
committee dealing with “male apparel.” But the head of the miners’ 
federation doesn’t buy the cloth for his own suits, and another promi- 
nent member of the Parliamentary Labour Party (referring to W. 
C. Anderson, her husband) hasn’t bought even a pair of shoe laces 
in the last year. 


James Gorman (Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 272,- 
000 members), said: 


The woman does not get the same wages as the man for the 
same work. ‘The man receives 59 shillings plus 12% per cent. The 
woman receives 46 shillings, less 10 per cent, plus 6 shillings, which 
works out at 47 shillings, 5 pence. We want equal pay for equal 
work. 
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Mr. Bromley (reported earlier in the conference), said: 


A man with his hand crippled has been in prison for two years for 
refusing military examination, because he is a conscientious objector. 
He is now doing time in a stone quarry. When the names of our 
heroes at the front are placed on a monument in some fair square — 
of the city, may the names of the conscientious objectors be there, 
beside them. 

There was loud applause. ‘The conference passed a pro- 
test against excluding conscientious objectors from the vote. 

The House of Lords was abolished unanimously ! 

James O’Grady, M. P., representing the extreme right of 
the trade-union movement, made a strong attack on the goy- 
ernment for its Irish policy. He referred to his Russian 
Visit ; 

When we were speaking to the soviets, we were asked wherever 
we went, “What about Ireland?” 

When Mr. Barnes, on the promise of Home Rule in return for 
conscription, added that the government would stand or fall by that 
proposition, I asked the prime minister if he would stand or fall 
by it. He replied that he would, and he’s still there. 

For God’s sake, don’t let England have placed upon her the in- — 
dignity of going to the Peace Conference table and of being com- 
pelled by aliens and foreigners to concede this principle of justice 
to Ireland. 

I call upon the statesmen of the great overseas Dominions now 


sitting in conference that they shall insist that the Imperial govern- — 
ment shall remit this question to them for settlement now. 


The resolution for Home Rule was passed. A more rad- 
ical amendment was defeated. Of it Jack Jones said: 

We have the narrowest nationalism advocated by the international- — 
ists, by pacifists, Bolsheviks and Sinn Feiners. 

The Organized Front of Labor 

THE conference drew to its close. Philip Snowden, head — 
of the Independent Labour Party (between 35,000 and 50,000 — 
members), refused to lay down the financial program for the ~ 
future in a five-minute talk. Earlier in the conference he had — 
been received enthusiastically when he said: 


In the constituencies, the organization of the Independent Labour 
Party will be whole-heartedly placed at the disposal of the trade 
union candidates of the Labour Party. The members of the In- | 
dependent Labour Party are nearly all trade unionists. 

Snowden’s speech, like the speeches of Thomas and Clynes, — 
tended to unify the movement. .¥ 
Mr. Henderson announced that they were already arran- 
ging for 301 Labour Party candidates, including one for each 
of the four university seats. “hey had inquiries for about 

100 other constituencies. 

The conference then proceeded to elect its leaders. The 
executive committee is composed of twenty-two elected per- 
sons, of whom thirteen are representative of the trade unions 
and other affiliated societies, five from local organizations, 
four women—all elected by the conference as a whole. The 
Independent Labour Party, the British Socialist Party and _ 
the Fabian Society, under the new constitution, have no 
longer any separate representation on the national executive 
of the British Labour Party. Trade unionists have an over-_ 
whelming majority, and so absolutely control the situation. 
Yet one-third of the new executive are members of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party. Ramsay MacDonald was unani- 
mously re-elected treasurer. In other words, the policy of 
the Independent Labour Party is the political expression of 
an increasing number of trade unionists. What they mean 
by this is not a German peace, but the continuation of the 
war to a just peace, by use of both the military and the diplo- 
matic weapons. It represents a reaction against the knock-_ 
out policy. British labor believes in the military policy of 
the government and, therefore, continues the labor members” 
in the government. It distrusts the government on its use 
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of the diplomatic weapon, and so breaks the truce. 
labor distrusts the Independent Labour Party in its war views, 
but believes in going some of the way on its diplomatic pol- 
icy. Therefore, British trade unionists elect Independent 
Labour Party men to the executive. These divergencies 
find their unity in the central policy of Henderson and Clynes 
—labor’s “greatest common measure.’ So Henderson re- 
mains, unopposed, the head of the party. And Clynes receives 
the largest of all votes for the executive, leading his nearest 
competitor by 440,000 votes. ‘This means a policy of interna- 
tional working class action to secure general international 
peace on the principles laid down in the war aims memo- 
randum. 


The Morning Post, a Tory reactionary paper, and an enemy 
of labor, says: 


What would happen if the newly-elected executive declared war 
against the labor members of the ministry is not quite clear. This 
is thought in political circles to be an unlikely contingency. 


The Telegraph (semi-official government organ) : 


The great trade unions continue to be represented by some of 
their strongest and best men, as they are always likely to be from 
the effective power of their voting strength; but the additional mem- 
bers come mainly from the Socialist and not the labor side, and 
the pacifist strength has been much increased. The executive has 
been reinforced by a number of new members who, to put it mildly, 
will adopt an exceedingly critical attitude towards the acts of the 
labor ministers. 


The Westminster Gazette (an organ of the Liberal Party) 
says: 


The Labour Party in conference has laid down its policy in regard 
to reconstruction after the war. That policy is Socialist. The idea 
of definitely committed Socialists running in double harness with Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Bonar Law looks somewhat bizarre. The govern- 
ment, we gather from its press, feels confident that at the proper 
time it will be able to proclaim a Khaki election and ride rough- 
shod through all opposition. It will declare that every vote given 
for any of its opponents is a vote for the Germans, and all will be 
well. 


The Merthyr Pioneer (radical, labor and Socialist) says: 


Without the consciousness of having moved from its position, the 
British Labour Party took the “left wing” viewpoint as its own (both 
on the war and on reconstruction). 


Herbert Tracey, who interprets the policy of the Labour 
Party executive with semi-official authority, writes: 


The new executive represents almost a mathematical balance of 
forces within the movement. The delegates elected Mr. Clynes with 
a tremendous vote, but they also chose—at the other extreme—men 
like Robert Williams and James Maxton. The instinctive selections 
of the conference have neutralized one another, and thus have se- 
cured for the centrist policy a practically clear field. 


Among the executive are Ben Turner, F. W. Jowett, M. P., 
Sidney Webb, W. F. Purdy and Mrs. Philip Snowden. 

The political leadership of Arthur Henderson is undis- 
puted. His central policy, with its new constitution, throw- 
ing the power of the Labour Party still more to the trade 
unions, is attacked by pacifists. Thus, Bruce Glazier in the 
Labour Leader: 


The growing Prussianism of the trade union official mind is seen 
conspicuously in the treatment of what may be termed the “smaller 
nationalities” within the affiliation. The sweeping away of the 
federal principle under which, since the foundation of the party, 
the Socialist section has been entitled to separate and distinctive 
representation on the executive, is significant of the reactionary 
trend. Nowhere outside the German military states can be found 
a system of bureaucracy, of complicated and undemocratic repre- 
sentation of power, comparable to that embodied in the new con- 
stitution of the British Labour Party. 

Another portent of the situation is the duplication of official trade 
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union influence by means of the joint board consultations and agreé- 
ments between the Trade Union Parliamentary Committee and the 
Labour Party executive. The agreement between these two bodies 
to exclude Socialist delegates, and indeed minority delegations of 
any kind, from the Stockholm and the inter-Allied conferences, is a. 
sufficiently clear indication of the drift of policy in higher official 
trade union circles. 


Mr. Henderson will be on the floor of the coming Trade 
Union Congress at Derby in September, not as a fraternal 
delegate from the Labour Party, but as a delegate from the 
Association of Iron Moulders. It is true that he is a trade 
unionist. It is true that he believes that the Labour Party 
should be predominantly the expression of the trade unionists 
on their political side. “The trade unionists will not reject 
him for this policy. And the opposition of the pacifists will 
not swerve him. It is true that he has said: 


The indispensable necessity for a league of nations is the destruc- 
tion—the complete destruction of absolute government, with its 
Kaisers and its Tsars, to be replaced by a free democracy. 


It is also true that Henderson is hated in Germany, as the 
London Times points out, because he is recognized as one 
of the men who hold the Allies together to the work of de- 
stroying German militarism. The following is from the 


Times of June 18: 


MR. HENDERSON AND WAR AIMS 


The German “radical” press is busily representing Mr. Arthur 
Henderson as an incurable chauvinist and fire-eater, who is stub- 
bornly clinging to the Memorandum on War Aims adopted by the 
inter-Allied Socialists. The Frankfurter Zeitung summarizes in this 
sense Mr. Henderson’s references to the American labor delegation, 
and says: 

“The war aims program which the Labour Party issued some time 
ago, and which doubtless still holds good, is in all important points 
identical with the demands of Lloyd George and of the other En- 
tente statesmen. What Henderson demands is nothing else than 
a subjection of Germany to these demands. It needs the darkness 
of ignorance for anybody to talk in such a fashion, in view of the 
present situation, of the possibility of a peace with Germany. The 
oily and swollen phrases of Henderson, who talks as if it was for 
him to grant or refuse peace, sound like a challenge. Probably they 
are not intended to be that, but they are in comic contrast with the 
events on the world stage, and still more with the insignificant part 
which Henderson played as long as he was a member of the govern- 
ment.” 


This German estimate of Henderson should be compared 
with that of an American radical. Under the title The 
Kaiser’s Last Hope—Arthur Henderson and Philip Scheide- 
mann, the American Alliance for Labor and Democracy re- 
cently sent out through its publicity organization an article by 
William English Walling, the opening paragraph of which 
follows: 


President Wilson has divided Germany’s tools into two classes, 
agents and dupes. Mr. Gompers has expressed the same thought in 
referring to the conscious and the unconscious tools of Germany. 
The most valuable conscious tool of the Kaiser at the present mo- 
ment, far more valuable than Ludendorff, is Philip Scheidemann, the 
leader of Germany’s Majority Socialists. By far the most valuable 
of the Kaiser’s unconscious tools or dupes is Arthur Henderson, 
leader of the British pacifists, and formerly the leader of the British 
labor movement. 


But these criticisms fail to damage the man whom trade 
unionists know. British labor approves of his war policy 
which, in his words, finds it “imperative that every country 
should use its political weapons to supplement all its military 
organization, if by so doing it can defeat the enemy.” 

And so British labor remembers that Mr. Henderson’s 
eldest son was killed fighting at the front. His second son 
was wounded and incapacitated for front-line service, but 
he re-entered service and is in charge of a department of sup- 
plies with the army in France. The third and youngest son 
is fighting. 
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RESOLUTIONS ON RECONSTRUCTION OF THE BRITISH 


‘LABOUR PARTY 


I. The Task of Social Reconstruction 


Tuat, in the opinion of the conference, the task of social re- 
construction to be organized and undertaken by the govern- 
ment, in conjunction with the local authorities, ought to be 
regarded as involving, not any patchwork jerrymandering of 
the anarchic individualism and profiteering of the competitive 
capitalism of pre-war time—the breakdown of which, even 
from the standpoint of productive efficiency, the war has so 
glaringly revealed—but the gradual building up of a new so- 
cial order, based not on internecine conflict, inequality of 
riches, and dominion over subject classes, subject races, or a 
subject sex, but on the deliberately planned cooperation in 
production, distribution and exchange, the systematic approach 
to a healthy equality, the widest possible participation in power, 
both economic and political, and the general consciousness of 
consent which characterize a true democracy; and, further, 
in order to help to realize the new social order and to give leg- 
islative effect to the labor policy on reconstruction, this con- 
ference emphasizes the necessity of having in Parliament and 
the country a vigorous, courageous, independent, and unfet- 
tered political party. 
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Tuart the conference cannot help noticing how very far from 
efficient the capitalist system has been proved to be, with its 
stimulus of private profit, and its evil shadow of wages driven 
down by competition often below subsistence level; that the 
conference recognizes that it is vital for any genuine social re- 
construction to increase the nation’s aggregate annual produc- 
‘tion, not of profit or dividend, but of useful commodities 
and services; that this increased productivity is obviously not 
to be sought in reducing the means of subsistence of the work- 
ers, whether by hand or by brain, nor yet’ in lengthening their 
hours of work, for neither “sweating” nor “driving” can be 
made the basis of lasting prosperity, but in the socialization 
of industry in order to secure 


The Need for Increased Production 


(a) the elimination of every kind of inefficiency and waste; 


(b) the application both of more honest determination to produce 
the very best, and of more science and intelligence to every branch 
of the nation’s work; together with 

(c) an improvement in social, political, and industrial organiza- 
tion; and 

(d) the indispensable marshaling of the nation’s resources so that 
each need is met in the order of, and in proportion to, its real na- 
tional importance. 


III. The Maintenance and Protection of the Standard 


of Life 


(i.) That the conference holds that it is of supreme na- 
tional importance that there should not be any degradation 
of the standard of life of the population; and it insists that 
it is accordingly the duty of the government to see to it that, 
when peace comes, the standard rates of wages in all trades 
should, relatively to the cost of living, be fully maintained. 

(i.) That it should be made clear to employers that any 
attempt to reduce the prevailing rates of wages when peace 
comes, or to take advantage of the dislocation of demobiliza- 
tion to worsen the conditions of labor, will certainly lead to 
embittered industrial strife, which will be in the highest de- 
gree detrimental to the national interests; and’ the government 
should therefore take all possible steps to avert such a calamitv 

(iii.) That the government should not only, as the greatest 
employer of labor, set a good example in this respect, but 
should also seek to influence employers by proclaiming. in 
advance that it will nov attempt to lower the standard rates 


or conditions in public employment, by announcing that it 
will insist on the most rigorous observance of the fair wages 
clause in public contracts, and by recommending every local 
authority to adopt the same policy. 

(iv.) That one of the most urgent needs of social recon- 
struction is the universal application of the principle of the 
protection of the standard of life, at present embodied in the 
factories, workshops, merchant shipping, mines, railways, 
shops, truck, and trade boards acts, together with the cor- 
responding provisions of the public health, housing, education, 
and workmen’s compensation acts; that these imperfectly 
drafted and piecemeal statutes admittedly require extension 
and amendment at many points and supplementing by new 
legislation providing among other industrial reforms for the 
general reduction of the working week to forty-eight hours, 
securing to every worker, by hand or by brain, at least the 
prescribed minimum of health, education, leisure, and sub- 
sistence; and that, in particular, the system of a legal basic 
wage, introduced by the trade boards act, the miners (mini- 
mum wage) act, and the wage board clauses of the corn pro- 
duction act, needs to be extended and developed, so as to 
ensure to every worker of either sex, in any occupation, in 
any part of the kingdom, as the very lowest statutory base line 
of wages (to be revised with every substantial rise in prices), 
not less than enough to provide all the requirements of a 
full development of body, mind, and character, from which 
the nation has no right to exclude any class or section what- 
soever. 


/1V. The Provision for the Soldiers and Sailors 


TuHat the conference realizes that, as soon as peace is assured, 
the position of the soldier or sailor will be one of great peril; 
that, whilst his services to the nation will be effusively praised, 
and promises will be made for a generous provision for his 
needs, there is only too much reason to fear that, unless a 
strong and continuous effort is made, both in Parliament and 
in the localities, administrative parsimony and red-tape will 
deprive many thousands of what is justly due to them. 

The conference accordingly holds that it is imperative that 
the provision to be made on demobilization should not only 
be worked out in detail immediately, but that it should be 
published for general information, so that omissions may be 
detected, mistakes rectified, and everyone made acquainted 
with the steps to be taken. 

The conference, noting the month’s furlough, gratuity, free 
railway ticket, and a year’s unemployment benefit if out of 
work already promised to the soldier, urges that 


(a) there should be no gap between the cessation of his pay and 
separation allowance and the beginning of his unemployment bene- 
fit, and 

(b) that this special ex-soldier’s unemployment benefit given to 
all should be additional to any unemployment benefit under the 
National Insurance act, to which many men are already entitled in 
respect of contributions deducted from their wages; 

(c) that the amount of the unemployment benefit should not be 
the present starvation pittance of 7s. per week, but at least approach- 
ing to the combined separation and rations allowances; and 

(d) that, in view of the change in the value of money, the gra- 


tuity (which should be made payable through the Post Office Savings 
Bank) ought to be, for the private, £20, 


The conference feels, however, that what the soldiers will 
most seriously look to is not the sum of money doled out to 
them, but the provision made for ensuring them situations 
appropriate to their capacities and desires: it declares that this 


duty of placing the demobilized soldier within reach of a_ 
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suitable situation at the trade union standard rate is one for 
the government itself to discharge, without the intervention 
of charity or philanthropists. 

And the conference demands that the government should 
at once complete and make known the organization projected 
for fulfilling this duty, including appropriate arrangements 
for enabling such of the men as wish it to obtain small hold- 
ings, for others to get such training for new occupations as 
they require, and for all to secure such posts in productive 
work or service as they are capable of filling, or, in the alter- 
native, to be maintained until such posts can be found. 


V. The Discharge of Civilian War Workers 


Tuat this conference, realizing the grave industrial condi- 
tions in which demobilization will take place, demands that 
the same careful preparation and the same sort of provision 
should be made in advance for a systematic replacing in situa- 
tions and for adequate maintenance until situations are found, 
with regard to the three million civil workers in war trades, 
and male or. female substitutes for men now with the colors, 
as for the five millions to be discharged from the army. 


Mi. 


(i.) That this conference reminds the government that it 
is pledged unreservedly and unconditionally, and the nation 
with it, in the most solemn manner, to the restoration after 
the war of all the rules, conditions, and customs that prevailed 
in the workshops before the war; and to the abrogation, when 
peace comes, of all the changes introduced not only in the 
national factories and the 5,000 controlled establishments, but 
also in the large number of others to which provisions of the 
munitions act have been applied. 


The Restoration of Trade Union Conditions 


| 


Ci.) That the conference places on record its confident 
expectation and desire that if any employers should be so un- 
scrupulous as to hesitate to fulfil this pledge, the government 
will see to it that, in no industry and in no district, is any 
' quibbling evasion permitted of an obligation in which the 
whole labor movement has an interest. 


(ii.) In view of the unsatisfactory character of the pro- 
| visions in the munitions act dealing with the restoration of 
trade union customs after the war, the conference calls upon 
the government to provide adequate statutory machinery for 
restoration :— ; 


(a) By securing that all provisions in the acts necessary to en- 
force restoration shall continue in operation for a full year after 
the restrictive provisions abrogating trade union rules, and giving 
Munitions tribunals disciplinary powers over workmen have been 
terminated. 


(b) By removing all restrictions upon the right of the workmen 
to strike for the restoration of the customs which have been abro- 
| gated. 


(c) By limiting compulsory arbitration strictly to the war period 
and providing fully that the right to prosecute an employer for a 
failure to restore trade union customs shall continue for a full year 
after the termination of the restrictive powers in the acts. 


(iv.) The conference further calls upon Parliament to 
limit all restrictive legislation directed against workpeople 
‘strictly to the war period, and, subject to the above excep- 
tions, calls for the abrogation of the clauses restrictive of 
personal liberty in the munitions of war acts and in the de- 
fense of the realm acts, immediately upon the conclusion of 
hostilities. 


(v.) The conference, finally, urges that if it is considered 
that some of the rules, conditions, and customs are, in the 
industrial reorganization that is contemplated, inconsistent 
with the highest development of production, or injurious to 
other sections of workers, it is for the government, as respon- 
sible for the fulfilment of the pledge, to submit for discus- 
sion’ to the trade unions concerned alternative proposals for 
securing the standard wage and normal day, protecting the 
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workers from unemployment, and maintaining the position 
and dignity of the crafts. 


VII. The Prevention of Unemployment: 


TuHatT the conference cannot ignore the likelihood that the 
years immediately following the war will include periods of 
grave dislocation of profit-making industry, now in this trade 
or locality and now in that, when many thousands of willing 
workers will, if matters are left to private capitalism, probably 
be walking the streets in search of employment; that it is 
accordingly the duty of the ministry, before demobilization 
is actually begun, so to arrange the next ten years’ program 
of national and local government works and services—includ- 
ing housing, schools, roads, railways, canals, harbors, aftor- 
estation, reclamation, etc.—as to be able to put this program 
in hand, at such a rate and in such districts as any temporary 
congestion of the labor market may require; that it is high time 
that the government laid aside the pretence that it has no 
responsibility for preventing unemployment; that now that it 
is known that all that is required to prevent the occurrence 
of any widespread or lasting unemployment is that the aggre- 
gate total demand for labor should be maintained, year in and 
year out, at an approximately even level, and that this can 
be secured by nothing more difficult or more revolutionary, 
than a sensible distribution of the public orders for works 
and services so as to keep always up to the prescribed total 
the aggregate public and capitalist demand for labor, together 
with the prohibition of overtime in excess of the prescribed 
normal working day, there is no excuse for any government 
which allows such a grave social calamity as widespread or 
lasting unemployment ever to occur. 


VIII. Unemployment Insurance 

THAT to meet the needs of individuals temporarily out of 
work, the Labour Party holds that the best provision is the 
out-of-work pay of a strong trade union, duly supplemented 
by the government subvention guaranteed by Part II, of the: 
insurance act; that the government should at once restore the 
subvention now withdrawn by one of the least excusable of 
the war economies; that this subvention ought to be increased 
so as to amount to at least half the weekly allowance; and 
that for the succour of those for whom. trade union organiza- 
tion is not available the state unemployment benefit, raised to 
an adequate sum should be made universally applicable in all 
industries and occupations where objection is not taken by 
the trade union concerned to the compulsory inclusion of its 
members. 


y IX. The Complete Emancipation of Women 
Tuar the conference holds that the changes in the position of 
women during the war, in which they have rendered such 
good service, and the importance of securing to women as: 
to men, the fullest possible opportunities for individual de- 
velopment, make it necessary to pay special attention in the- 
reconstruction program to matters affecting women; and, in, 
particular, the conference afirms— 


A.—WirH Recarp to Inpustry oN DEMOBILIZATION :-— 


(i.) That work or maintenance at fair rates should be 
provided for all women displaced from their employment. to 
make way for men returning from service with the forces 
or other national work. 


(ii.) That full inquiry should be made into trades and 


‘processes previously held to be unhealthy or in any way un- 


suitable for women, but now being carried on by them, with 
a view to making recommendations as to the conditions of 
their further employment in such trades. 


(ili.) That all women employed in trades formerly closed , 
to them should only continue to be so employed at trade-union 
rates of wages. 


(iv. ) That trade unions, should be urged to’ accept women: 
members in all trades in which they are employed. 
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(v.) That the principle of equal pay for similar duties 
should be everywhere adopted. 


B.—WiIrH RecarRD TO Civic RIGHTS :— 


(i.) That all legal restrictions on the entry of women to 
the professions on the same conditions as men should be abro- 
gated. 

(ii.) That women should have all franchises, and be elig- 
ible for election to all public bodies (including Parliament), 
on the same conditions as men. 

(iii.) That systematic provision should be made for the 
inclusion of women in committees or commissions, national or 
local, dealing with any subjects that are not of exclusively 
masculine interest. 


(iv.) That the present unjust provision of the income tax 
law, under which the married woman is not treated as an 
independent human being, even in respect of her own property 
or earnings, must be at once repealed. 


X. The Restoration of Personal Liberty 


Tuat this conference regards as fundamental the immediate 
repeal and abrogation, as soon as the war ends, of the whole 
system of the military service acts, and of all the provisions of 
the defense of the realm acts restricting freedom of speech, 
freedom of publication, freedom of the press, freedom of 
travel, and freedom of choice of residence or of occupation. 


XI. 


Tuat the conference reafirms its conviction that no lasting 
settlement of the question of political reform can be reached 
without a genuine adoption of 


Political Reforms 


(a) complete adult suffrage, with not more than three months’ res- 
idential qualification; 

(b) absolutely equal rights for both sexes; 

(c) effective provision for absent electors to vote and the best prac- 
ticable arrangements for ensuring that every minority has its propor- 
tionate and no more than its proportionate representation; 

(d) the same civic rights for the soldiers and sailors, as for the 
officers; 

(e) shorter Parliaments; and 

(f) the complete abandonment of any attempt to control the peo- 
ple’s representatives by a House of Lords. 


That the conference especially protests against the defects 
of the representation of the people act of last year, which 
failed to give votes to women under thirty years of age, de- 
nied them the right to sit in Parliament, maintained for both 
sexes an unnecessarily long period of residence as a qualifica- 
tion for the register, ignored the rights of the civilian electors 
who may be compulsorily away from home on polling day, 
and omitted any provision which would have prevented the 
scandal of large sections of the voters remaining unrepre- 
sented whilst members are returned to Parliament by a minor- 
ity of the voting constituency. 

It protests, moreover, against civil servants being denied 
the right, which has long been enjoyed by army and navy 
officers, without at once resigning their appointments, of 
offering themselves to the electors as Parliamentary candi- 
dates. 

This conference calls for the abolition of the House of 
Lords without replacement of any second chamber. The con- 
ference further protests against the disenfranchisement of 
conscientious objectors. 


> GUE 


Tuar the conference unhesitatingly recognizes the claim of 
the people of Ireland to Home Rule, and to self-determina- 
tion in all exclusively Irish affairs; it protests against the 
stubborn resistance to a democratic reorganization of Irish 
government maintained by those who, alike in Ireland and 
Great Britain, are striving to keep minorities dominant; and 
it demands that a wide and generous measure of Home Rule 
should be immediately passed into law and put in operation. 


Ireland 
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XIII. Constitutional Devolution 


Tuat the conference regards as extremely grave the proved 
incapacity of the War Cabinet and the House of Commons 
to get through even the most urgently needed work; it con- 
siders that some early devolution from Westminster of both 
legislation and administration is imperatively called for; it 
suggests that, along with the grant of Home Rule to Ireland, 
there should be constituted separate statutory legislative as- 
semblies for Scotland, Wales, and even England, with auton- 
omous administration in matters of local concern; and that 
the Parliament at Westminster should be retained in the form 
of a Federal Assembly for the United Kingdom, controlling 
the ministers responsible for the departments of the federal 
government, who would form also, together with ministers 
representing the dominions and India whenever these can be 
brought in, the Cabinet for Commonwealth affairs for the 
Britannic Commonwealth as a whole. 


XIV. Local Government 


Tuart in order to avoid the evils of centralization and the 
drawbacks of bureaucracy, the conference suggests that the 
fullest possible scope should be given, in all branches of social 
reconstruction, to the democratically elected local governing 
bodies; that whilst the central government departments should 
assist with information and grants in aid, the local authorities 
should be given a free hand to develop their own services, over 
and above the prescribed national minimum, in whatever way 
they choose; that they should be empowered to obtain capital 
from the government at cost price, and to acquire land cheaply 
and expeditiously, for any of the functions with which they are 
entrusted. 

The conference holds, moreover, that the municipalities and 
county councils should not confine themselves to the necessarily 
costly services of education, sanitation, and police, and the 
functions to be taken over from the boards of guardians, nor yet 
rest content with acquiring control of the local water, gas, 
electricity and tramways, but that they should greatly extend 
their enterprises in housing and town planning, parks, and 
public libraries, the provision of music and the organization of 
popular recreation, and also that they should be empowered 
to undertake, not only the retailing of coal, but also other 
services of common utility, particularly the local supply of 
milk, where this is not already fully and satisfactorily organ- 
ized by a cooperative society. 

Further, that in view of the great and growing importance 
of local government, this conference thinks it high time that 
the councilors should again be required to submit themselves 
for election that, on the first election, at any rate, the whole of 
each council should vacate their seats and the new council be 
elected on the principle of proportional representation, and that 
in order to throw the position open to all persons, rich or poor, 
all councilors should be provided with payment for any neces- 
sary traveling expenses, and for the time spent on the public — 
service. 


XV. Education 


Tuar the conference holds that the most important of all the 
measures of social reconstruction must be a genuine nationaliza- 
tion of education, which shall get rid of all class distinctions 
and privileges, and bring effectively within the reach, not only 
of every boy and girl, but also of every adult citizen, all the 
training, physical, mental and moral, literary, technical, and 
artistic of which he is capable. 

That the conference, whilst appreciating the advances indi- . 
cated by the proposals of the present minister of education, de- 
clares that the Labour Party cannot be satisfied with a system 
which condemns the great bulk of the children to merely ele- 
mentary schooling with accommodation and equipment inferior — 
to that of the secondary schools, in classes too large for efficient - 
instruction, under teachers of whom at least one-third are in- 
sufficiently trained ; which denies to the great majority of the 
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teachers in the kingdom, whether in elementary or in secondary 
schools (and notably to most of the women), alike any oppor- 
tunity for all-round culture, as well as for training in their 
art, an adequate wage, reasonable prospects of advancement, 
and suitable superannuation allowances; and which, notwith- 
standing what is yet done by way of scholarships for exceptional 
geniuses, still reserves the endowed secondary schools, and even 
more the universities, for the most part, to the sons and daugh- 
ters of a small privileged class, whilst contemplating nothing 
better than eight weeks a year continuation schooling up to 18 
for 90 per cent of the youth of the nation. 

The conference accordingly asks for a systematic reorganiza- 
tion of the whole educational system, from the nursery school 
to the university, on the basis of 


(a) social equality. 

(b) the provision for each age, for child, youth, and adult, of the 
best and most varied education of which it is capable, and with due 
regard to its physical welfare and development, but without any 
form of military training; 3 


(c) the educational institutions, irrespective of social class or 
wealth, to be planned, equipped, and staffed according to their 
several functions, up to the same high level for elementary, second- 
ary, or university teaching, with regard solely to the greatest possible 
educational efficiency, and free maintenance of such a kind as to 
enable the children to derive the full benefit of the education given; 
and 


(d) the recognition of the teaching profession, without distinction 
of grade, as one of the most valuable to the community. 


XVI. 


Tuat the conference, noting the fact that the shortage of 
habitable cottages in the United Kingdom now exceeds one mil- 
lion, and that the rent and mortgages restriction act is due to 
expire six months after peace, regards a national campaign of 
cottage building at the public expense, in town and country 
alike, as the most urgent of social requirements. 

That the attention of the government be called to the fact 
that, unless steps are taken to insist that the local authorities 
acquire the necessary sites, prepare schemes, plans, and specifi- 
cations, and obtain all required sanctions, actually before the 
war ends there is very little chance of the half-a-million new 
cottages urgently needed in England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales during the very first year of demobilization being ready 
for occupation within that time. 

That it is essential that the “Million Cottages of the Great 
Peace,” to be erected during the first two or three years after 
the war ends by the local authorities, with capital supplied by 
the national government, free of interest, and a grant-in-aid in 
one or other form at least sufficient to prevent the schemes in- 
volving any charge on the rates, should be worthy to serve as 
models to other builders; and must accordingly be, not only 
designed with some regard to appearance, not identical 
throughout the land, but adapted to local circumstances, and 
soundly constructed, spacious, and healthy; including four or 
five rooms, larder, scullery, cupboards, and fitted bath but also 
‘suitably grouped not more than ten or twelve to the acre; and 
provided with sufficient garden ground. 


XVII. The Abolition of the Poor Law and the De- 
velopment of the Municipal Health Service 


Housing 


‘Tuart the conference notes with satisfaction the decision of 
the government both to establish a Ministry of Health and to 
abolish the whole system and organization of the poor law. 

It regards the immediate reorganization, in town and coun- 
try alike, of the public, provision for the prevention and treat- 
ment of disease, and the care of the orphans, the infirm, the 
incapacitated, and the aged needing institutional care, as an 
‘indispensable basis of any sound social reconstruction. 

It calls for the prompt carrying out of the government’s 
declared intention of abolishing, not merely the boards of 
guardians, but also the hated workhouse and the poor law 
itself, and the merging of the work heretofore done for the 
-destitute as paupers in that performed by the directly elected 
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county, borough, and district councils for the citizens as such, 
without either the stigma of pauperism or the hampering limi- 
tations of the poor law system. 

It feels that only in connection with such a reorganization 
of the local health services—urgently required to meet the 
dangers attendant on demobilization—can a Ministry of 
Health be of effective advantage to the nation. 


XVIII. 


Tuart the conference records its sense of the great social evil 
and national waste caused by the excessive consumption of 
alcoholic liquors, and by the unfortunate intemperance of a 
relatively small section of the population; that the conference 
sees the key to temperance reform in taking the entire manu- 
facture and retailing of alcoholic drink out of the hands of 
those who find profit in promoting the utmost possible con- 
sumption; and the conference holds that in conjunction with 
any expropriation of the private interests the electors of each 
locality should be enabled to decide, as they may see fit: 


Temperance Reform 


(1) to prohibit the sale of alcoholic drink within their own bound- 
aries; 

(2) to reduce the number of places of sales, and to-regulate the 
conditions of sale; } 

(3) to determine, within the fundamental conditions prescribed by 
statute, the manner in which the public places of refreshment and 
social intercourse in their own districts should be organized and 
controlled. 


XIX. Railways and Canals 


Tuar the conference insists on the retention in public hands 
of the railways and canals, and on the expropriation of the 
present stockholders on equitable terms, in order to permit of 
the organization, in conjunction with the harbors and docks, 
and the posts and telegraphs, of a united national public 
service of communications and transport, to be worked, un- 
hampered by any private interest (and with a steadily increas- 
ing participation of the organized workers in the management, 
both central and local) exclusively for the common good. 

The conference places on record that if any government 
shall be so misguided as to propose, when peace comes, to hand 
the railways back to the shareholders, or should show itself so 
spendthrift of the nation’s property as to give the companies 
any enlarged franchise by presenting them with the economics 
of unification or the profits of increased railway rates, or so 
extravagant as to bestow public funds on the re-equipment of 
privately-owned lines, the Labour Party will offer any such 
project its most strenuous opposition. 


XX. The New Electricity Supply 


With regard to the generation of electricity for the provision, 
both for the factory and the home, of the cheapest possible 
power, light and heat, the conference declares that the Labour 
Party stands for the provision, by the government itself, of the 
score of gigantic super-power stations by which the whole 
kingdom could be supplied, and for the linking up of the pres- 
ent municipal and joint stock services for distribution ‘to fac- 
tories and dwelling-houses at the lowest possible rates. 

The conference notifies that the Labour Party will offer 
the most strenuous opposition to this great national service 
being entrusted, on any terms whatsoever, to private capitalism. 


XXI. Coal and Iron Mines 


Tar the conference urges that the coal mines, now under 
government control, should not be handed back to their cap- 
italist proprietors, but that the measure of nationalization, 
which became imperative during the war, should be completed, 
at the earliest possible moment, by the expropriation on equit- 
able terms of all private interests in the extraction and distri- 
bution of the nation’s coal (together with iron ore and other 
minerals). 

The conference asks that the supply of these minerals should 
henceforth be conducted as a public service (with a steadily 
increasing participation in the management, both central and 
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local, of the workers concerned), for the cheapest and most 
regular supply’ to industry of its chief sourcé of power, the 
retail distribution of household coal, at a fixed price, summer 
and “winter alike, and identical at all railway stations 
throughout the kingdom, being undertaken by the elected 
municipal district, or county council for the common good. 


XXII. 


Tuar the conference declares that, partly as a means of af- 
fording increased security to the tens of thousands of policy 
holders whose bonuses are imperilled by capital depreciation 
and war risks, and partly in order to free the nation from the 
burdensome and costly system of the industrial insurance com- 
panies, the state should take over (with equitable compensa- 
tion to all interests affected) the whole function of life as- 
surance, giving in place of the present onerous industrial in- 
surance policies a universal funeral benefit free of charge; put- 
ting the whole class of insurance agents in the position of 
civil servants administering the state insurance business; de- 
veloping, to the utmost the beneficial work of the friendly 
societies in independence and security, and organizing, in con- 
juhttion with these societies, on the most approved principles, 
a safe and remunerative investment of popular savings. 


XXIII. Agriculture and Rural Life 


(i.) That the conference regards the present arrangements 
for the production and distribution of food in this country, 
and the life to which many thousands of country dwellers are 
condemned, as nothing short of a national disgrace, and as 
needing to be radically altered without delay. , 

(ii.) That it is essential that the government should re- 
sume control of the nation’s agricultural land, and- ensure its 
utilization not for rent, not for game, not for the social 
amenity of a small social class, not even for obtaining the 
largest percentage on the capital employed, but solely with a 
view to the production of the largest possible proportion of 
the foodstuffs required by the population of these islands under 
conditions allowing of a good life to the rural population and 
at a price not exceeding that for which foodstuffs can be 
brought from other lands. 

(iii.) That this end can probably best be attained a a 
combination of 


Life Assurance 


(a) government farms, administered on a large scale, with the 
utmost use of machinery; 
(b) small holdings made accessible to practical agriculturists ; 


(c) municipal enterprises in agriculture, in conjunction with muni- 
cipal institutions of various kinds, milk depots, sewage works, etc.; 


(d) farms let to cooperative societies and other tenants, under 
covenants requiring the kind of cultivation desired. 


(iv.) That under all systems the agricultural laborer 
must be secured a healthy and commodious cottage, with 
sufficient garden ground, the opportunity of getting an acces- 
sible allotment, and, when he so desires, a small holding, to- 
gether with a wage continuously adequate for the require- 
ments of body and mind. 

(v.) That the conference suggests that the distribution of 
foodstuffs in the towns—from milk and meat to bread and 
vegetables—should, with equitable compensation for all in- 
terests expropriated and persons displaced, be taken out of the 
hands of the present multiplicity of dealers and shopkeepers, 
and organized by consumers, cooperative societies, and the 
local authorities working in conjunction. 


XIV. Control of Capitalist Industry 


Tuar the conference insists, especially in view of the rapid” 


development of amalgamations and trusts, on the necessity of 
retaining after the war, and of developing the present system 
of organizing, controlling, and auditing the processes, profits, 
and prices of capitalist industry; that the economies of cen- 
tralized purchasing of raw materials, foodstuffs, and other 
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imports must be continued, and, therefore, the “rationing” of: 
that the pub-— 
licity of processes thus obtained has a valuable effect in bring- 


all establishments under a collective control; 


ing inefficient firms up to a higher level; that the “costing” 
of manufacturers’ processes and auditing of their accounts, 
so as to discover the necessary cost of production, together 
with the authoritative limitation of prices at the factory, the 
wholesale warehouse and the retail shop, affords, in industries 
not nationalized, the only security against the extortion of 
profiteering; and that it is as much the duty of the govern- 
ment to protect the consumer by limiting prices as it is to 
protect the factory operative from unhealthy conditions, or 
the householder from the burglar. 


XXV. National Finance 


1, That in view of the enormous debts contracted during 


the war, and of the necessity to lighten national financial bur- — 


dens, this conference demands that an equitable system of con- 
scription of accumulated wealth should be put into operation 
forthwith, with exemption for fortunes below £1,000, and a 
graduated scale of rates for larger totals, believing that no sys- 
tem of taxation only of income or profits will yield enough to 
free the country from oppressive debts, and that any attempt 
to tax food or the other necessities of life would be unjust 
and ruinous to the masses of the people. 


2. That the only solution of the difficulties that have arisen 
is a system by which the necessary national income shall be 
derived mainly from direct taxation alike of land and accu- 
mulated wealth, and of income and profits, together with 
suitable imposts upon luxuries, and that the death duties and 
the taxation upon unearned incomes should be substantially 
increased and equitably regarded. 


3. That the whole system of land taxation should be re- 
vised so that by the direct taxation of the unearned increment 
of land values effect should be given to the fact that the land 
of the nation, which has been defended by the lives and suffer- 
ings of its people, shall belong to the nation, and be used for 
the nation’s benefit. 


4. That this conference emphatically protests against the 
subjection of cooperative dividends to the excess profits tax 
and against the repeated attempts to bring cooperative divi- 
dends within the scope of the income tax. 


5. That as during the war the government has had to come 
to the assistance of the banking institutions of the country, 
and that it has been found necessary to pay very high rates for 
the money raised, adding considerably to the annual burden 
resulting from the war, whilst the banks are now pursuing a 
policy of fusion such as brings them near to the position of a 
monopoly, the Post Office Savings Bank should be developed 
into a national banking system for the common service of the 
whole community. 


XXVI. The Need for a “Peace Book” 


THAT in the opinion of this conference the problem of the — 
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social and industrial reconstruction of Great Britain after the — 
war is of such grave importance and of such vital urgency, — 


that it Is imperative, in order to avoid confusion in the period 
of demobilization, that the main outlines of policy in all 
branches should be definitely formulated, upon the responsi- 
bility of the minister of reconstruction, eeiote the war ends, 
so that they can be published ina Peace Book for public criti- 


cism before being finally adopted by the Cabinet, for the au- i 


thoritative guidance of all ministers and heads of departments. 


XXVII. “Labour and the New Social Order” 


Tuar the draft report on reconstruction, entitled Labour and 
the New Social Order, be revised after consideration of all the — 


amendments suggested, and in accordance with the decisions _ 


of the conference, and that every constituent organization bese 


asked to report within four weeks how many copies it pro- 
poses to order for distribution to its branches and members. ' 


JOHN 
PURROY 
MITCHEL 


FOREWORD 


His Chief Con- 
tribution to City 
Government 


FTER receiving the news of the death of Major Mitchel, a few of the commissioners 
he had appointed met and considered what was the greatest contribution to the art of 


city government afforded by the administration of the late mayor. 


It was the unan- 


imous opinion that, while most persons might regard his best work as an increase in the ef- 
ficiency of government, that achievement was only auxiliary to a broad program of social 


welfare. 


Because of this opinion it was thought that brief articles prepared by those com- 


missioners who had most to do with the social welfare side of the administration would be 
interesting and might present a record that would be both instructive and stimulating. 
The time was short, and the commissioners were scattered. Some of them are in France. 


It was impossible to obtain responses from all. 
examples of the spwit and purpose of the Mitchel administration. 


SOCIAL SERVICE AN 
ESSENTIAL SERVICE 


By Henry Bruére 


OHN PURROY MITCHEL gave 
to social service in city govern- 
ment the character of essential service. 
-Before his time progressive effort to 
use the great powers and_ resources 
of the city for greater human welfare 
and social efficiency was only under- 
taken spasmodically and under pressure 
from some special social organization or 
another. The generally accepted busi- 
ness of government was the habitual 
routine that laws and ordinances com- 
pelled. 

Mayor Mitchel planned his cabinet, 
planned the programs of its members, 
guided their efforts, and supported their 
undertakings, with the avowed princi- 
ple that the business of city government 
is social service and the test of civic 
administration is the betterment of so- 
cial conditions. ‘There was no tempor- 
izing, shrinking concession to the new 
spirit of civic democracy in the policy 
of Mayor Mitchel. Inevitable routine, 
he demanded, should be well performed ; 
but heart and vision for greater service, 
more usefulness, fuller results, were his 
tests for administrative failure or suc- 
cess. 

To Mayor Mitchel, city government 
was a noble enterprise, unmatched in 
the opportunities it offered for the high- 
est zeal and unflagging effectiveness. 
So in charities, his aim was not only 
the mitigation of misery, but its pre- 
vention; in police work not only the 
safeguarding of the city, but the up- 
rooting of the sources of crime; in edu- 
cation, not mere routine instruction, but 


The following articles, however, afford good 


LAWSON PURDY, 
Former President, Board of Tax 
Commissioners, City of New York. 


citizen ‘and character building. To all 
visions of civic progress he applied the 
measure of a practical, incisive judg- 
ment, insistent on effective effort and 
provable result. 

John Purroy Mitchel captained city 
government as an enterprise of social 
service. For all time in America he dem- 
onstrated that undertakings prompted 
by understanding of human need, and 
conceived in the spirit of social welfare, 
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could be cleanly, effectively carried on 
and made to demonstrate the validity of 
their purposes by the quality of their 
achievements. 


THE INDETERMINATE 
SENTENCE AND 
PAROLE LAW 

By Katharine Bement Davis 


ERHAPS the most progressive and 

far-reaching single measure intro- 
duced by the Department of Correction 
during the Mitchel administration was 
the securing of the passage of an inde- 
terminate sentence and parole law for 
the institutions under the jurisdiction 
of the department and the organization 
of the Parole Commission for carrying 
out the provisions of this law. Early 
in the administration the officials of the 
department were convinced of the necess- 
ity of such a measure. 

There had been a parole law applic- 
able only to the inmates of the New 
York City Reformatory of Male Mis- 
demeanants, but the operation of this 
law was not altogether satisfactory. At 
the penitentiary there was no way of 
equalizing, in justice, the wide differ- 
ences in sentence imposed by different 
judges for the same offense. There 
was no incentive which could be offered 
the prisoners for good work and good 
conduct. At the workhouse, to which 
petty offenders are sent, recidivism was 
the order of the day. Prisoners were 
committed many times a year in lieu of 
the payment of small fines, or for five- 
or ten-day sentences. These unfortu- 
nate men and women left the workhouse 
in as unhappy a condition as when they 
entered, without having learned any- 
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thing in the way of habits of industry or 
of self-control. 

Accordingly, after the situation had 
been thoroughly discussed with Mayor 
Mitchel, a bill was introduced and 
passed by the Legislature of 1915 pre- 
scribing an indeterminate sentence for 
commitments to all institutions under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Correction and providing for the estab- 
lishment of a Parole Commission to ad- 
minister it. 

For constitutional reasons this bill was 
made applicable under certain conditions 
to the three cities of the first class. It 
was immediately signed by the mayor of 
New York, as well as by the mayors of 
Buffalo and Rochester. In the fall of 
1915, in accordance with the law, the 
Board of Estimate and the Board of 
Aldermen appropriated funds for the 
maintenance of a Parole Commission. 
In December, the three members of this 
commission were appointed by the mayor 
and took office on the twenty-eighth of 
that month. 

In framing the law, it was recog- 
nized that if the problem of crime in 
New York city was to be adequately 
handled, there must be the closest coop- 
eration between the police, the courts 
and the Department of Correction. 
The bill accordingly provided that the 
commissioner of correction and the po- 
lice commissioner should act as ex-officio 
members of the board and that, in the 
case of the penitentiary to which men 
are sent for the more serious crimes, the 
assent of the committing judge should 
be obtained before the parole was 
granted. 

The bill lodged large powers in the 
hands of the commission. Mayor 
Mitchel pointed out that under weak or 
corrupt officials these powers could be 
used not only as a means of oppression 
and graft, but as a method for helping 
build a political machine. On the other 
hand, under an honest, humane and 
efficient group of officials the good ac- 
complished would be far-reaching. With 
his firm belief in the possibilities of 
scientific muncipal government and his 
hope for its maintenance in the city of 
New York in the future, Mayor 
Mitchel used his influence to secure the 
passage of this bill and, during the two 
years which followed, stood squarely be- 
hind the parole commissioners in their 
refusal to be controlled in the granting 
of paroles by favoritism, personal ap- 
peal or political influence. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF 
CORRECTION 


By Burdette G. Lewis 


EW had the opportunity to know 
thoroughly Mayor Mitchel’s breadth 
of vision, depth of understanding and 
genuine appreciation of the true pur- 
pose and importance of welfare work, 
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yet the most enduring contribution of 
his life was in that field of work. He 
loathed much of the so-called “charity,” 
but fought valiantly for individual hu- 
man conservation as something morally, 
socially and economically wise and 
sound. His adherence to a truth, and 
his avoidance of shams and pretenses, 
lost him many friends among the emo- 
tional, the short-sighted and the dema- 
gogues, who were not able to appreciate 
the need for accuracy, system, plan and 
common sense in municipal welfare 
work. 

He made most notable contributions 
through his searching analyses, exposures 
and constructive suggestions, which he 
was able to supplement by his effective 
administration as mayor of the city. 
Thus, his administrative record demon- 
strates conclusively the dedication of his 
life to the service of the poor and the 
unfortunate of the city, a dedication 
conceived by him, not as a gift of him- 
self or of the city’s resources, but as a 
service and as an investment. 

Mayor Mitchel’s knowledge of city 
affairs was extensive and his grasp thor- 
ough. He favored a proposition or op- 
posed it heartily. He was never luke- 
warm. Among the improvements in 
the Department of Correction which 
his support made possible were the fol- 
lowing: 


1. Standardization of salaries, increases 
in salaries, strict enforcement of the merit 
system and an adequate increase in the 
professional and custodial staff. 


2. The prosecution of crooked men and 
women regardless of their “pull” or stand- 
ing. 


3. The utilization of labor-saving devices 
despite the demands for “jobs.” 


_.4. Support of the universal finger-print 
identification throughout the department. 


5. Support of bills reorganizing the chil- 
dren’s courts, magistrate’s courts and special 
sessions courts, and permitting the establish- 
ee of adequate probation departments for 
each. 


_ 6. Appointment and reappointment of good 
judges. 


7. Support of the appropriation of $825,- 
000 for a farm colony retormatory in sub- 
stitution for the old prison régime denying 
the principles of reformation; of $140,000 
for the reconstruction of the workhouse as 
a reception and classification hospital for 
women; of $32,000 for remodeling Jefferson 
Market Detention Prison for women; of 
$42,000 for the reconstruction of the peni- 
tentiary industrial building as a classifica- 
tion institution for men; of adequate funds 
to make Riker Island a modern municipal 
farm, and of $350,000 for a farm colony 
Women’s Reformatory at Greycourt in sub- 
stitution for the old medieval workhouse on 
Blackwell’s Island. 


None of these projects could have 
been carried out without his support and 
his understanding of the fact that gov- 
ernment is a unit requiring cooperation 
rather than a series of segregated parts 
operated independently of each other. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF 
CHARITIES 


By Henry C. Wright 


HE Charities Department was one 
of the chief storm centers of the — 


Mitchel administration. 


This was due 


primarily to the fact that certain re-~ 


forms were required of private institu-_ 


tions caring for children assigned to 


them by the city. The reform could 


not have been carried through had not ~ 


Mayor Mi*itchel resolutely supported 


the program. All manner of pressure — 
was brought to bear to induce him to — 


withdraw his indorsement, but to no 
avail. It was argued before him that 


his support of the program would alien- — 


ate a large proportion of his supporters. 
The argument did not cause him even 
to waver. 
as clearly as anyone. He was induced 
to accept a renomination and was de- 
feated in the election. Not a small ele- 
ment in his defeat was the defection 
caused by his support of the program 
carried through by the Charities De- 
partment. 

The citizens may rightly ask, Was 
his stand, which led to such results, 
rightly taken and worth while? ‘The 
answer is, Mayor Mitchel never let 
personal consequences weigh in deter- 
mining action. What he considered the 
right thing to do, he did. It was re- 


ported to him by Commissioner Kings- — 


bury that children supported by the city 


He saw the possible results © 
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in some private institutions were not — 
being given the physical care or the edu- — 
cational advantages they should receive. © 


His reply to these reports was: ‘“These 


children are the wards of New York © 


city. They should, and shall, receive 


as good care and schooling advantages — 
as though their home relations had not — 


been broken up.” 


these results. The action was taken; 
the institutions were reformed; 
city’s parental obligation was fulfilled. 


the - 


He ordered the nec- — 
essary action to be taken to bring about 


Those connected with some of the — 
institutions may have found objections — 


to the methods used to bring about the 


reforms, but few will maintain that the — 


ends sought for were not right, and an 


obligation upon the city. A new stand- — 


ard of institutional child care for the 


city’s wards has been set and cannot — 


readily be lowered. 

It had been the custom of the city to 
send children directly from their own 
homes to institutions. Many times 
these 
znemic, 
operations and poorly clad. Many of 
the institutions were not prepared to 
receive such children and put them in 
proper condition. 


children and, under the guidance o 
child experts, put them in good physic 


children were under-nourished, © 
in need of tonsil and adenoid — 


The mayor support- @ 
ed the program of establishing a clear- 
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condition before sending them to insti- 
tutions. The city thereafter sent to the 
institutions children in a clean, well- 
cared-for condition, and expected the in- 
stitutions to maintain this condition. 

Mayor Mitchel was not content with 
better care for children in institutions, 
since it was his conviction that no child 
that could be boarded in a private home 
should be sent to an institution. It was 
his belief that the home, even a foster 
home, is better for a child than an insti- 
tution. Accordingly, he supported the 
project to establish a home-placing bu- 
reau, the function of which was to place 
all eligible children in private homes. 
This bureau was organized and within 
the year of its existence placed about 
one thousand children. Some of the 
institutions resented the loss of city 
funds which they would have received 
had the children been placed with theia. 
This resentment deepened the feeling 
against Mayor Mitchel. 

It was readily apparent that the city 
could not expect private institutions to 
maintain better conditions than those 
maintained in the institutions operated 
by the city. In one of the city’s institu- 
tions, Randall’s Island, conditions were 
such as to render reform imperative. 
The only remedy seemed to be to get 
a new superintendent. Accordingly, 
Mrs. Dunphy was discharged; there- 
after the entire atmosphere of the insti- 
tution was changed, and modern meth- 
ods were instituted. The discharge of 
Mrs. Dunphy developed bitter opposi- 
‘tion, and great pressure was brought 
upon the mayor to induce him to stay 
the proceedings. To him the care of 
the children was paramount, and he re- 
fused to interfere. 

As time goes on, those who most 
strenuously opposed the program of the 
Department of Charities as supported 
by Mayor Mitchel will come to realize 
that he was right in the things aimed 
at, though possibly not altogether wise 
in the means adopted to obtain the ends. 


THE TENEMENT HOUSE 
DEPARTMENT 


By John J. Murphy 


BOUT a week prior to his inaugu- 
ration as mayor, John Purroy 
Mitchel invited me to his home. His 
purpose was to discuss the manner in 
which the affairs of the Tenement 
House Department had been conducted 
during the Gaynor administration. He 
had evidently been making a study of 
the subject and asked many questions 
which indicated familiarity with its 
problems. At the close of the conver- 
sation he said: “I hope you will be 
‘able to remain with us during the next 
four years.” 
During his term of office he upheld 
the policy which I had been endeavor- 
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ing to pursue. He left the department 
a free hand in its struggle to prevent 
the enactment of amendments to the 
law which would have seriously im- 
paired its usefulness. 

In 1915, as a result of a campaign 
for the consolidation of building inspec- 
tion in the city of New York, the Tene- 
ment House Department was threat- 
ened with the loss of its very important 
inspection functions. A bill known as 
the Lockwood - Ellenbogen bill was 
passed in the closing days of the legis- 
lature. Mayor Mitchel vetoed the 
measure in a strong message in which 
he said, among other things: 


I shall not only not discontinue, but I 
shall double my efforts to cure the admitted 
evils of the existing inspectional system, but 
I shall never while mayor consent to any 
measure, no matter how well considered or 
beneficial in other respects, that may have 
the effect of breaking down the administra- 
tion of the tenement house law, concededly 
one of the most important measures for the 
protection of public health ever enacted. 


He suggested the idea of the creation 
of a model district from which it might 
be possible to deduce the cost of holding 
all tenement sections of the city up to 
higher and better standards. At no 
time did he lend countenance to requests 
for modification of the operation of the 
law in favor of special groups or indi- 
viduals. | He approved the application 
of improved methods in the handling of 
records and violations. His influence 


was thrown on the side of higher stand- 
ards, and was constant, active and vigi- 
lant for good. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 


By William G. Willcox 


T was a veritable tragedy of the 
Mitchel administration that plans 
and efforts for the betterment of social 
conditions were misunderstood and op- 
posed by those whom they were most 
designed to benefit. In no department 
was this more evident than in the De- 
partment of Education. History will 
write Mayor Mitchel’s vision of a pub- 
lic school system in true perspective, but 
the inertia of educational traditions and 
practice opposed its realization, while 
appeals to class prejudice with the ab- 
surd charge that moneyed interests were 
seeking to dominate the schools and rear 
a class of industrial slaves, met a credu- 
lous reception in unthinking and_ sus- 
picious minds and obscured its purpose. 
The fundamental object in which 
Mayor Mitchel was so keenly interested 
was to give to the public school chil- 
dren, as far as possible, the same advan- 
tages and opportunities which children 
of wealthier parents enjoy in the best 
private schools. Music, drawing, na- 
ture study, stereopticon lectures, moving 
pictures, drama, handicraft work and 
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physical training were to be provided 
for all the pupils of the elementary 
schools. ‘The usual curriculum of ab- 
stract subjects was to be enriched and 
varied by opportunities for the exercise 
of the powers and faculties of the chil- 
dren in doing things themselves rather 
than learning about things, and by the 
cultivation of observation, imagination 
and invention, adding a new zest and 
interest to school life. 

Perhaps the most prominent feature 
of the plan was an adequate playground 
for every school—a playground used not 
merely for one or two hours after 
school, but used all day long, so that 
every class in the school should enjoy 
the pleasure and benefit of a full period 
of supervised play. For Mayor Mitchel 
had no patience with a school system 
which produces weak, nervous, round- 
shouldered and hollow-chested boys and 
girls, crammed with abstract knowledge. 
He realized the imperative necessity of 
sound bodies and vigorous health as 
fundamental factors, not only in educa- 
tion, but also for national efficiency in 
peace or in war, and he believed that 
the city owes its public school children 
the fullest possible opportunity for 
physical training. 

On such a program a beginning could 
be made during his administration—a 
beginning marred doubtless by not a 
few mistakes and by unavoidable in- 
convenience during transition stages, a 
beginning, nevertheless, destined to 
wield a mighty influence for the wel- 
fare of future generations, For, sooner 
or later New York will awake to the 
need and value of such schools, Sooner 
or later the city will courageously and 
intelligently face the duty of giving to 
all of its public school children some 
measure at least of the physical train- 
ing and well rounded education afforded 
by our best private schools. And then 
Mayor Mitchel’s dream will come true. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH 


By S. 8. Goldwater 


CTING under the inspiration of 
Mayor Mitchel, the Department 
of Health, in the years of his adminis- 
tration, endeavored to place itself in 
such a relation to the people of the city 
that it might live up to its responsibili- 
ties. Expert, non-partisan service was 
the keynote of the Mitchel administra- 
tion; earnest concentration in public 
business was its pronounced characteris- 
tic; the maintenance of direct contact 
with the public was essential to the 
fulfilment of its purpose. 

The Department of Health sought 
its experts In open, competitive exam- 
inations in which the talent of the whole 
nation was invited to take part, for the 


(Continued on page 516) 
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S they wait to be visited, these 
lonely grieving women of a 
foreign aspect, their claim on 
us is to reconcile them to the 

departure of their sons. But what they 

ask is something quite different. ‘Their 
iterative appeal is that we bring those 
sons back, that we be no party to this 
tragedy of separation. In the presence 
of their desolation the baffling nature of 
the task to which our service calls can- 
not fail of realization. In this country 
of their adoption, these foreign-born 
women are debarred by differences in 
speech, in custom, in religious observance 
contacts with the 


from making easy 
people who crowd against them in the 
big tenement houses and on the streets. 
In their native lands they lived hard and 
went in dread of a despotic government, 
but within the pale or quarter dwelt 
those who thought, believed, acted as 
did they themselves and as their mothers 
did before them. The summons of the 
sons to military service would not there 
have stunned them because it would 
have brought only the anticipated. It 
would not have left them in isolation. 
The sons, however, have enlisted or been 


drafted. Their return is not to be con- 
trived or encouraged. “The effort on the 
contrary must be to reconcile these pa- 
thetic aliens to the conditions under 
which they now must live. 

Patiently the home server works to 
accomplish her end with each individual 
suppliant. She begins by straightening 
the tangled situation in the home itself; 
finding what are the means of liveli- 
hood; making sure that an allotment of 
pay comes from the son, an allowance 
from the government; turning to rela- 
tives, if there be any, to companion the 
lonely woman; seeking to find among 
the neighbors some woman from the 
same province who may offer friendship. 
With the doctor’s and the nurse’s aid 
physical disabilities are lessened, the 
spirits are lifted. Through opportunity 
for work, some sewing, or perhaps knit- 


HE is the woman with the brazier. 
her sole insignia the Red Cross badge, the property of a multitude. 
Her tread is firm, her carriage confident, her look alert; but her eyes 
mirror the sorrows of those to whom she goes, and about her mouth plays 
the smile of one who is tender with the old, joyous with children. In 
her capable hands she carries a brazier within which live coals glow. 


Her wear is the common wear, 


ting for soldiers, the monotony of the 


day’s routine is broken. In spite of her- 
self, the lonely woman becomes recon- 
ciled as the new world around her loses 
its strange aspect. 


HERE is another group of the for- 

eign-born who do not appear help- 
less in their misery, but rather active in 
revolt against the government which has 
withdrawn their men—young girls and 
women who came to this country to find 
opportunity to satisfy ambitions. They 
desire to move straight to their goal. 
With eyes set on the object of attain- 
ment, they see no equity in a claim which 
runs counter to their purpose. America 
has been to them the free country whose 
institutions offered a guarantee of lib- 
erty to pursue their career along selected 
paths. Earlier challenges to their liberty 
had but lent zest to their will to develop 
individuality. Now the compulsory 
service of their brothers, their young 
husbands, cuts sharply through the de- 
sign of their lives? These demand that 
their men be exempted. They also are 
pathetic in their inability to grasp why 
this tragedy of separation, with its at- 
tendant shattering of ambitions, should 
be forced upon them. 

In view of their youth and potentiali- 
ties, the home server does not feel recon- 
ciliation to be the right note to sound. 
Interpretation is the task. Through the 
medium of interpretation, each should be 
brought to realize she must share the 
sacrifice her brother or husband is called 
on to make. With the younger as with 
the older group, a similar path of effort 
must be followed to get at the heart of 
their need. With the one as with the 
other, through a strengthening of the 
bonds of companionship will the end be 
attained. But the work that is urged, 
the recreation that is offered, must have 
the tang of reality. It must be of a 
kind to stimulate mind and body and to 
draw self-centered youth away from the 
effort to win its own goal into a deter- 
mination to serve helpfully the group of 
which it finds itself a part. Through 
the medium of sympathetic interpreta- 
tion, such as these may come to realize, 
as Prince Max of Baden put it recently, 
that institutions alone do not guaran- 
tee freedom. ‘The real guarantee lies in 
a people’s character. 


‘school and enter some dead-end occ 


The WOMA 


Florence Nightingale came to be known as _ 
woman with the lamp” among the wounded so. 
to whom she ministered at night in the Crimean 


UT these are the lesser groups. Th 

largest, most inclusive group | 
made significant by the readiness a 
which its members respond to the 
country’s call. The ardent wish oi 
young brothers and sisters is to become 
wage-earners so as to take the place o# 
the one who is in cantonment or alread} 
across the seas. “They are ready to Teal 


pation with no thought other than 
be allowed to do their part. Older sis 
ters turn their back on the recreation 
that costs so as to make bigger contribu 
tion to the common family purse. Youn 
wives give up a newly-acquired home 
go back to the work of the days befor® 
the wedding, and find some girl frien 
with whom to share a room. Young? 
mothers seek some one to care for the 
baby while they too look for some posi- 
tion by which the sharp break in income 
can be made good. And mothers wel? 
on in years take once more to the well: 
worn road of labor, eager to make the 
soldier’s path one free from anxie 
about the maintenance of the home. 4 
can be up at five in the morning ang) 
sew all day,” said a frail little woman 
who sat opposite me talking about hem 
son who was about to sail for France: 
as an orderly for a hospital unit. “Theis 
pride lies in the fact that their boys ane 
men are a part of the war, that they | 
had someone to send. 

Be reconciled! The phrase lacks i ime! 
port to these participants in the war. Ii 
is they, of native and of foreign stock. 
who interpret the purpose of the war te 
us of the Home Service. In them cat 
be seen the power to bear the restrain 
imposed by the country’s effort to main 
tain the essentials of freedom. What’ 
we need to do is to protect them fro 
the sacrifices which will lessen the 
ability to make the contribution th 
quality should fit them to render. 

The power to rise superior to mate 
interests is not in all cases so well d 
fined. Often both motives and meth 
of fulfilment are overlaid with old o 
sessions and jealousies. Familiar co 


trarieties, debasing habits, persist, b 
fling the home server who yearns to 
close to the persons themselves. B 
the impression, nevertheless, is clear-cu 
These are close to the margin of d 
These are eager. to give most 


tution. 


re BRAZIER 


By Mary Willcox Glenn 


II 


ITH this sharp impression in 

mind, the home server finds 

herself keen to return to that 
first group of foreign-born women. She 
is not willing to let her efforts in their 
behalf rest on their mere passive accept- 
ince of the country’s demand on their 
sons. The boys going over the top, 
knee-deep in trench mud, back from the 
front lines, in German prisons, in clear- 
ing hospitals, bear the impress of the 
ery ordeal. They have suffered a 
change. Those whom they hold in dear- 
“st remembrance, throughout the months 
of fierce fighting, must not fail to grasp 
the pregnancy of their men’s new out- 
‘ook on life when they shall at last come 
home and enter on that difficult period 
of readjustment to the commonplace re- 
juirements of a restricted existence. 
Holding this vision of the present and 
the future, the home server knows time 
to be her need, time first to help create 
in attitude of mind, and then more time 
to aid the inept to give expression to 
their new shy thoughts. 


ROM meditation on the power of 

the unlettered to grasp realities, the 
home server turns in humble frame of 
mind to that second group, wondering if 
in the earlier approach there had been 
too self-absorbed an emphasis on inter- 
pretation. With a quickened desire to 
understand how these ardent young peo- 
ple react to the life about them, the 
home server tries to put herself in their 
place, to think as it were through their 
Guite dissimilar minds. Values seem to 
shift: their interests, their ambitions 
take on a new importance. ‘Their cour- 
age to live their own lives, untrammeled 
by the customs of the country of their 
election, makes her keen not to thwart 
but rather to deepen, broaden, their pur- 
pose. Strong in their youth, cannot that 
strength be made to strike roots be- 
low the surface of material aspirations? 
Will that strength not find imbedded 
in their nature precious springs of 
spiritual endowment, an unfathomed, 
a neglected inheritance from mystical 
forebears? May not their naive in- 
tolerances, their crude ambitions, be 
shed; the content of the life which 
surges about them be enriched through 
the development of the power that is 
theirs ? 


ITH an enlarged conception of 
the relation of her task to the com- 
munity itself, the home server moves on 
to reconsider the attitude of protection 
which characterized her care of the 
large, inclusive group. In view of its 
hardihood, its resistance, that group as 
a whole might, she ponders, have known 
how to do without her, if she had no 
greater offering to bring. Latent in the 
effort to provide protection cannot be 
found the urge which should be the 
hall-mark of the service. She comes to 
know that she must act as trustee for the 
group itself, for those men ready to give 
their lives, for the community of which 
each is a part. When the home is held, 
as it were, in trust, old phrases acquire 
new meaning. <A standard of comfort 
has no virtue in itself. It. becomes a 
merely bourgeois ideal when fortitude 
waits on sacrifice. A standard of living 
worth considering is recognized as hav- 
ing a moral as well as a physical and 
mental connotation. The practice of 
thrift is no longer a counsel of self-in- 
terest when the victory of our arms 
waits on self-denial and postponed ex- 
penditures; when in the days following 
upon the close of the war, the exercise 
of thrift will need to be a party to stable 
readjustment. The withdrawing of chil- 
dren from work to place them again in 
school is sure to fail of its end if there 
be no recognized relation between the 
offered education and _ the vocation into 
which each child should later be drawn. 
Lessening hours of work of the young 
falls short of its purpose if the leisure 
secured be not filled by healthful recrea- 
tion and opportunities to extend rela- 
tionship into the world beyond one’s own. 
The young wife and mother, previous- 
ly the object of the solicitude of the 
home server, she, especially, must be 
more than protected. She is not to be, 
she cannot be, saved from suffering. But 
she can share with some one who brings 
a consecrated experience to the task, the 
privilege of making the sacrifices of hus- 
band and father count for righteousness 
through the life better lived within the 
home he has left behind. And the home 
server can sit, attentive, at the feet of 
those women older in years. Over the 
spirit of some of these may brood a 
dove of peace whose shadow falling 
across the heart of the home server, may 
waken her to understand how to es- 
tablish relationships with those whom 
the Red Cross has made her fellows. 
One comes to think of the serv- 
ice as a spiral. One moves round 
and round on a plane which inclines 


HE woman with the brazier kneels on the hearth. 
brazier has kindled the fire and from it rises a smoke like incense. 


upwards towards a goal one never may 
attain. But as one moves, one mounts. 


iil 


HEN the home server comes 

back again, persistent in her 

service, to her first group, the 
thought of salvage, of resting content 
with the making comfortable, has 
dropped from her consciousness. ‘These 
women are not now poor old bodies to 
be humored, but souls to be saved. 
They are seen to have the mettle of the 
lands from which they sprung. Faith 
in them has enabled the home server to 
place them so that they have a relation- 
ship to the democratic purpose of the 
war itself. Their significance as mothers 
of heroes is restored. 


HE knows, harkening as she has 

come to harken to the spirit of 
service that wells within her, that in 
attempting to deepen relationship with 
the second group which challenges her 
intelligence and her sympathy, she must 
not stop short of identifying her inter- 
ests with theirs. It becomes a question 
of how to act with—not how to act for 
—them. In realizing comradeship hope 
is born. Hope which looks forward to 
a sharing of talents, a halving of re- 
sponsibilities, which may likewise lead 
to a fulflment of democratic purpose 
through the at-one-ment of personalities 
of different stock. 


N reflective mood, she comes back to 

consider that large last group. Its 
varied membership tempts her once 
more to think of the war itself, and of 
the part being taken by those number- 
less men on the long lines of battle. 
She cannot think of them without a 
catch of the breath, for even while her 
mind images their case, some will have 
died. But the home server, facing the 
fact of death, learns that the antithesis 
which steadies her determination to per- 
sist in her work as season follows sea- 
son, is life translated by resurrection. 
The grave is impotent; death falls 
beaten by that victorious transfiguration. 

Trembling with an ecstatic sense of 
resurrection, she goes in awe back into 
the home. What must she there con- 
serve, what help to bring to a new 
birth? As she lays her hand in that of ~ 
the young mother, strokes the head of 
the little child, her movements are in- 
stinct with love. She believes she can 
wait on love to show her the way. For 
the fear of God is in her heart, on her 
lips the prayer, Thy Kingdom come. 


A coal from her 


At School Under Bombardment 
By Pierre Hamp 


HE college is near the harbor of Dunkirk—so fre- 

quently visited by German shells and bombs. ‘The 

pupils get there through streets of windowless houses, 

ornamented with the red pennon of the municipal 
poster: “Refuge in case of warning.” In 1916, the college 
still had resident pupils. The principal, awakened by night 
alarms, had to walk across the yard to go from his rooms to 
the pupils’ dormitory. No matter how quickly he dressed 
and ran to them, he was too slow for the anxiety of the pupils. 
So M. le Principal decided to sleep in the parlor, in the same 
building with the boarders. When the college became encir- 
cled by fallen shells—rue de la Couronne, rue de Bourgogne 
rue de Fockedey, rue du Quai—the boarding school was 
given up, because no schoolmaster has the right to run the risk 
of a big shell exploding in a dormitory, even if he exposes 
himself to the same risk. 

“We have a hundred pupils left,” says the principal. As 
soon as the siren sounds the alarm or an explosion occurs, 
they descend into the cellar. Brick pillars, a meter thick, 
support the heavy vaults which probably were built so strong 
in a bygone age to resist bombardments by the English fleet. 

The green tint of the old nitrified walls here and there 
shows through the whitewash. Here the teachers live with 
their families. To the principal, out of respect, has been 
allotted the vault of smallest compass, the strongest; here all 
assemble during an alarm. He notes the times of these occa- 
sions in his pocket note book: 

February 6: 8:15 a.m., 9:15 a.m., 10:30 a.m. 

7: 11:30 a.m., mid-day. 

8: 64.M., 3 P.M., 6:30 P.M., 9 P.M. 

O92 A TSvaM, 

10: 6:40 a.m. : 

To justify the hours selected for class work, the statistics of 
bombardments are kept as regularly as the accounts in the 
bursar’s office. On February 13, the entry is different: 
Inspector of Academy. 

Then follow: 

February 14: 
5:20 P.M. 

February 17: 
380. 

So interrupted a school day, it would seem, can hardly be 
very profitable for the pupils. But of forty who presented 
themselves for matriculation in 1916, thirty-two passed, and 
in July, 1917, twenty of twenty-six. The spirit of the young 
people has become so serious that work on their part has no 
longer to be enforced by the authority of the teachers, but is 
undertaken by them with uniform eagerness. The soul of 
the school is not one of discipline but of fervor. Firm orders 


7 AM., 8:30 a.m., 10:30 a.m., 4:30 P.o., 


From 5 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. 47 shells of 


TO ENGLAND—AUGUST 4 
By Charlotte Van de Water 


OU first of nations reared a startled strength 
To shield the weak from an unpitying foe, 
And Europe shuddered through her fear-racked length 
Before the white wrath of your flaming No! 
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are necessary only when a warning is sounded, to curb exces- 
sive curiosity or the bravado of some. Instead of going straight 
down the trapdoor and taking refuge underground, a few will 
go out into the yard to look at the sky. 

The class is nervous only immediately after the vacations. 
The first two days teachers and pupils are apt to be startled 
when the siren of the harbor emits its deafening sound to warn 
ships blinded in heavy storms and guide them to the entry to 
the port. Now it serves also as a herald of explosions and 
informs the countryside when German artillery or aviators 
play on Dunkirk. 

In addition to educational problems and new methods of 
teaching, this school must think at the same time of the last 
processes of fortification.’ The air bomb with retarded fuse 
passes through several floors before it explodes and throws 
down the whole house upon the cellar vault. The class, under- 
ground submerged in candlelight, responds to this danger by 
propping up the vault. It is engaged upon a subterranean 
work of construction that must undergo continual improve- 
ment. One week, several exits to the street are broken through 
to prevent being caged in by fallen walls. Another time the 
pupils build at the foot of the inner staircase a contraption to 
take care of shell splinters: cement, twenty centimeters thick, 
moulded between two boards. One has to bend down not to 
hit the forehead against the low arch above the steps. “The 
warning “Mind your head” is no longer necessary; the occu- 
pants of this trench have by now acquired the habit. 

Excellent educators and without arrogance, the men who 
teach here take no pride in the heroism of their situation. 
‘They submit to the condition but wish it were over. “They 
set a wonderful example under circumstances they have 
least desired. In a war which has intimately affected their 
lives for more than three years, they accept the inevitable. 
Nevertheless, the humble knowledge that they have held their 
ground surrounds them with a visible dignity. It is their 
duty, different from that of so many of their compatriots, not 
to advance towards the danger, but to remain in their place 
and to be prudent. Whatever happens, they carry on their’ 
profession and, giving to this their best endeavor, they can 
have no taste, whatever the prize in patriotic honors, for any 
risk that might touch the children committed to their care. 
The educator’s task does not permit the choice of danger. 
Yet, here the war has rendered it his daily lot. The teachers 
take it as it comes and do what they can, not with any great 
show of bravura but with minute attention to the job in hand. 
And when the detonations begin and the ground trembles afar 
like a woman in deep emotion, they adjust themselves to their 
professional duty by making their pupils descend into the cave 
in good order. 


DEMOCRACY VERSUS 
DEMO-N-CRACY 


MONG all the recent accounts of 

mob violence it would be difficult 

to find one more harassing than the re- 

port just issued by the National Associa- 

tion for the Advancement of Colored 

People after an investigation of a lynch- 

ing orgy in Brooks and Lowndes Coun- 

ties, Georgia, by its assistant secretary, 
Walter F. White. 

The two counties mentioned are situ- 
ated in the most southern part of Geor- 
gia, near the Florida line, the richest 
section of the state. The immediate 
cause of the wholesale slaughter re- 
ported by Mr. White was the murder 
of a farmer named Hampton Smith; the 
underlying cause an attitude toward the 
Negro, remaining from the days of slav- 
ery, which is not only entirely out of 
keeping with that of the North, but also 
with that of the more enlightened South. 

Smith was the owner of a large planta- 
tion in Brooks county. He bore a very poor 
reputation in the community because of ill 
treatment of his Negro employes. He is said 
to have beaten them on the slightest provo- 
cation and to have had continual disputes 
over wages due the Negro laborers who 
worked on his place. One of the methods 
which Smith’s workers resented was his al- 
leged habit of getting colored men and 
women to work for him until he owed them 
fairly large sums for wages and then picking 
quarrels with them and driving them off his 
place, refusing, of course, to pay them the 
wages due them. 

The local attitude toward disputes be- 
tween whites and Negroes is such that these 
Negroes had no chance in the courts of se- 
curing any semblance of justice when making 
a complaint against a white man. 


Unable to get help, when his reputa- 
tion had spread throughout the district, 
Smith would go into the courts and 
whenever a Negro was convicted and 
unable to pay his fine secure his release 
and put him to work on his plantation. 
Sidney Johnson, the Negro who admit- 
ted before his death to have killed Smith, 
had in this way been working for him 
to pay off a fine of thirty dollars for 
gaming; a quarrel resulted when John- 
son demanded wages due to him after 
he had worked off his debt. 


So much for the background. Al- 


though the facts of the case were by no 
means obscure, the shooting of Smith 
occasioned a general outbreak of lynch- 
ing from May 17 to May 24 which in 
cold-blooded brutality and slaying of 
persons in no way connected with the 
crime represents one of the foulest blem- 
ishes on the good name of Georgia. In 
the Georgia press, six victims were men- 
tioned; but Mr. White, in four days 
spent in the two counties named, dis- 
covered five more and believes that there 
may have been others. A_ pregnant 
woman was swung by her heels to a 
tree, her clothes burned, her abdomen 
slashed open, and her eight months’ 
child crushed under the heel of a mem- 
ber of the mob. 

Since the lynchings, more than five 
hundred Negroes have left the imme- 
diate neighborhood, and it is believed 
that in the fall, when the crops have 
been gathered in, many times that num- 


ber will go North. Already 


hundreds of acres of untilled land flourish- 
ing with weeds and dozens of deserted farm- 
houses give their own mute testimony of the 
Negroes’ attitude toward a community in 
which lynching mobs are allowed to visit 
vengeance upon members of their ‘race. 


In a message addressed to the state 
legislature, Governor Dorsey  de- 
nounced mob violence in strong terms, 
threatening the possibility of federal in- 
tervention if the perpetrators of such 
crimes were not brought to justice. Like 
the governors of several other states, he 
has no power under the constitution of 
the state to take action unless assistance 
is called for by the local authorities ; with 
this power he asked the legislature to 
equip him. ‘There is little prospect, ac- 
cording to officers of the National As- 
sociation, that in the present instance 
the local court will convict white lynch- 
ers, any more than on previous occa- 
sions, even though the names of several 
who are suspected of having participated 
in the outrage have been forwarded to 
the governor. 

President Wilson’s message on mob 
violence, reproduced on the following 
page, does not specifically mention the 
lynching of Negroes. Yet, this action 
was taken, in part at least, on the ground 


of the appalling evidence in this regard 
which has been laid before him. Since 
January | of this year, forty-three Ne- 
groes have been lynched. Since the be- 
ginning of the war, in addition to the 
175 colored victims of the East St. 
Louis race riots, 84 Negroes were 
lynched in sixteen different states! 

Whether it is possible for the federal 
government to take more drastic action 
than the energetic utterances of the 
President, is the subject of much discus- 
sion. Three bills making lynching a 
federal offense have been introduced in 
the present congress, the respective mov- 
ers being representatives L. C. Dyer of 
Missouri, Merrill Moore of Indiana 
and William C. Mason of Llinois. In 
the opinion of several prominent consti- 
tutional lawyers, however, the federal 
government has no power to protect the 
life, liberty and property of citizens ex- 
cept against any possible encroachment 
by the states; in other words, the funda- 
mental rights of every citizen are prior 
to any rights conferred by the federal 
constitution and, for that reason, rights 
guaranteed by the separate states and 
not by the federation. 

There is, however, another bill, pro- 
posed by the Army Intelligence Bureau, 
which, it is hoped, can be introduced 
and will receive favorable action during 
the present Congress. It declares the 
lynching of any person now in the em- 
ployment of the government, or of any 
person subject to the present or any fu- 
ture draft, or dependent relatives of any 
such person, a federal offense on the 
ground that it is contrary to the na- 
tional safety. It is believed that the 
strong statement of President Wilson 
against lynching will materially aid the 
passage of this bill. 

Other strong forces in its favor are 
the accumulating evidences of failure to 
punish lynchers in any of the cases in 
which Negroes were concerned; the ad- 
mission of several governors that they 
are unable to prevent the occurrence of 
lynchings; the failure of other gover- 
nors—more numerous—to take seriously 
protests and inquiries made concerning 
lynchings in their states; and, more pow- 
erful than all these, the danger to the 
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morale of one-tenth of the population 
of this republic during a great war and 
the magnificent response of the Ne- 
groes as a whole to every opportunity to 
help win this war for democracy. 


THE CASE OF MOONEY 
UNDER REVIEW 


HEN Governor Stephens of Cali- 

fornia announced on July 27 that 
he would. issue a reprieve to Tom 
Mooney, under sentence of death in San 
Quentin prison, to last until December 
13, he saved himself the embarrassment 
of dealing with the situation during his 
campaign for re-election. It is said that 
District Attorney Fickert of San Fran- 
cisco is a candidate for the Republican 
nomination for governor, and that if 
Governor Stephens were to extend ex- 
ecutive clemency to Mooney at this time, 


President Wilson 


“6 Y Fellow Countrymen: 

“I take the liberty of address- 
ing you upon a subject which so vital- 
ly affects the honor of the nation and 
the very character and integrity of 
our mstitutions that I trust you will 
think me justified in speaking very 
plainly about it. 

“IT allude to the mob spirit which 
has recently here and there very fre- 
quently shown its head among us, 
not in any single region, but in many 
and widely separated parts of the 
country. There have been many 
lynchings, and every one of them has 
been a blow at the heart of ordered 
law and humane justice. No man 
who loves America, no man who 
really cares for her fame and honor 
and character, or who is truly loyal 
to her institutions, can justify mob 
action while the courts of justice are 
open and the governments of the 
states and the nation are ready and 
able to do their duty. We are at 
this very moment fighting lawless 
passion. 

“Germany has outlawed 


herself 
among the nations because she has 
disregarded the sacred obligations of 
law and has made lynchers of her 


armies. Lynchers emulate her dis- 
graceful example. I, for my part, am 
anxious to see every community in 
America rise above that level, with 
pride and a fixed resolution which no 
man or set of men can afford to de- 
spise, 

“We proudly claim to be the cham- 
pions of democracy. If we really 
are, in deed and in truth, let us see 
to it that we do not discredit our own. 
I say plainly that every American who 
takes part in the action of a mob or 
gives any sort of countenance is no 
true son of this great democracy, but 
its betrayer, and does more to dis- 
credit her by that single disloyalty to 
her standards of law and right than 
the words of her statesmen or the 
sacrifices of her heroic boys in the 
trenches can do to make suffering 
peoples believe her to be their savior. 

“How shall we commend democracy 
to the acceptance of other peoples if 
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Fickert would undoubtedly attempt to 
use the situation to further his own 
candidacy. On the other hand, if the 
governor were at this time to deny the 
application for Mooney’s pardon, other 
candidates for the governorship repre- 
senting more liberal ideals would con- 
demn him for that action. 

Governor Stephens, who has had be- 
fore him for several months President 
Wilson’s plea for a reopening of the 
case, now states that, in view of the 
complications and the volume of rec- 
ords and briefs in the case, it will take 
all the time between now and Decem- 
ber 13 to give the matter the consid- 
eration which it deserves. 

On Sunday, July 28, labor mass- 
meetings were held in all parts of the 
United States protesting against Moon- 
ey’s execution. [hese meetings were 


on Mob Violence 


we disgrace our own by proving that 
it is after all no protection to the 
weak? Every mob contributes to 
German lies about the United States 
what her most gifted liars cannot im- 
prove upon by the way of calumny. 
They can at least say that such things 
cannot happen in Germany except in 
times of revolution, when law is 
swept away. 

“I therefore very earnestly and 
solemnly beg that the governors of all 
the states, the law officers of every 
commumnty, and, above all, the men 
and women of every community in 
the Umted States, all who revere 
America and wish to keep her name 
without stain oi* reproach, will co- 
operate—not passively, merely, but 
actively and watchfully—to make an 
end of this disgraceful evil. It can- 
not live where the community does 
not countenance it. 

“I have called upon the nation to 
put its great energy into this war and 
it has responded—responded with a 
spirit and genius for action that has 
thrilled the world. I now call upon 
it, upon its men and women every- 
where, to see to it that its laws are 
kept inviolate, its fame untarnished. 
Let us show our utter contempt for 
the things that have made this war 
hideous among the wars of history 
by showing how those who love lib- 
erty and right and justice and are 
willing to lay down their lives for 
them upon foreign fields stand ready 
also to illustrate to all mankind their 
loyalty to all things at home which 
they wish to see established every- 
where as a blessing and protection to 
the peoples who have never known 
the privilege of liberty and self-gov- 
ernment. 

“T can never accept any man as a 
champion of liberty, either for our- 
selves or for the world, who does not 
reverence and obey the laws of our 
own beloved land, whose laws we 
ourselves have made. He has adopt- 
ed the standards of the enemtes of 
his country, whom he affects to de- 
Spise. 

“Wooprow WILSON.” 
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under the auspices of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and it is said that 
five hundred of them were held. At 
most of these meetings resolutions were 
adopted urging President Wilson to 


‘take such action as to bring the Mooney 


case within the jurisdiction of the fed- 
eral authorities, and committees were 
appointed to carry this message to the 
President, who received these delega- 
tions on ‘luesday. In the speeches 
indignation was expressed over Governor 
Stephens’ dilatory tactics, and the desire 
for an immediate pardon, so that the 
district attorney may have an oppor- 
tunity to prosecute Mooney a second 
time, on one of the indictments still 
pending against him. 

Each defendant in the San Francisco 
bomb case was indicted separately for the 
murder of each one of the persons hit 
by the bomb. It is claimed, therefore, 
that if Mooney were pardoned the dis- 
trict attorney would be able at once to 
rearrest him under one of the indict- 
ments still pending, but he would have 
to proceed without the aid of the discred- 
ited witness Oxman, whose testimony, 
it is generally conceded, was the deciding 
point that brought conviction in the 
previous trial. 

The last appeal in Mooney’s behalf 
was denied by the Supreme Court of 
California on July 22, and Mooney was 
removed from the San Francisco jail to 
the death house at San Quentin. ‘The 
effect of the reprieve will be to send him 
back to the San Francisco jail. 


RECREATION IN THE 

CHILDREN’S YEAR 
FEATURE of Children’s Year 
which will Yoom large in the 
minds of the children themselves is the 
Recreation Drive and the Patriotic Play 
Week which will culminate it. “To 
provide recreation for children and 
youth, abundant, decent, protected from 
any form of exploitation’ and to im- 
plant in the minds of children the idea 
that keeping fit is patriotic—this is part 

of the aim of the recreation drive. 
The week, planned by the United 
States Children’s Bureau in collabora- 


tion with the Child’s Welfare Depart- — 
ment of the Woman’s Committee of © 
the Council of National Defense and — 
with the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, is to be a time — 


of review in each community of all that 


it is doing to provide for children’s ac- — 


tivities. Local branches of organiza- 


tions which promote physical strength 


and skill, such as the Boy Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls, the Dramatic League of 


America and the Junior Red Cross, will , 
demonstrate their parts in community 

Pageants, folk dances and _ 
song contests are suggested as pleasing © 
dramatic additions to the regular exhi- © 


recreation. 


bitions of the organizations. 
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The first week in September will gen- 
erally be observed as ‘recreation week,” 
but this may conform to other local ac- 
tivities, and it is suggested that the week 
be held at the time of the county fair, 
or a similar gathering, or even on suc- 
cessive Saturdays after the beginning of 
the school year, if this be necessary to 
enlist the aid of the teachers. 

Local talent must, of course, work 
out in each community the plans which 
best represent its tastes and_ interests. 


But 


every member of the committee should see 
that all the children who take part in the 
exhibition enjoy what they do; that they find 
real fun in getting ready; that they do out- 
door things, and practice out of doors; that 
in every way the preparation count as pro- 
tection of their leisure time. 


NEGRO WELFARE WORKERS 
IN PITTSBURGH 


“CN TRAW BOSSES,” or workmen 

chosen by foremen as their gang 
leaders because of their ability to drive 
or, coax work out of the men, always 
have been the cause of much dissatisfac- 
tion and of a large labor turnover. They 
are usually foreigners and, since they 
are not paid more than the men actually 
on the job, have little real authority. 
Owing largely to the lack of qualifica- 
tions for real leadership among these 
men, employers in the Pittsburgh steel 
industries have experienced a good deal 
of trouble with the Negro workmen who 
since the beginning of the European war 
have entered these industries in such 
large numbers. The Negro resents 
rough handling and is quick to flash up 
when his indignation is sustained by a 
knowledge that there is plenty of work 
to be had elsewhere. 

In consequence of this circumstance 
the management of Negro employes has 
been given special consideration by some 
of the leading concerns. At four es- 
tablishments—the Homestead and Du- 
quesne plants of the Carnegie Steel Cor- 
poration, the Pittsburgh Steel Company, 


and the Lockhart Iron and Steel Com- 


pany—employing together some 3,000 
Negroes, colored social service workers 
are employed to help in reducing the 
number of causes of discontent. ‘Three 
other firms, the Westinghouse Electric 
and Machine Company, the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, and the Pitts- 
burgh Forge and Iron Company, em- 


 ploying together about two thousand Ne- 


x 


groes, have Negro labor agents who do a 
large amount of social service work; and 
the matter of employing Negro indus- 
trial welfare workers is under consider- 
ation by four other companies which, 
between them, employ another three 
thousand Negroes. 

The Urban League of Pittsburgh for 


social service among Negroes has organ- 


ized a conference of the seven Negro in-: 


dustrial welfare workers, which meets 
once a week and discusses various prob- 
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IT IS OPPORTUNITY THAT THE NEGRO ASKS 


The seal of one of the most active organizations working for 
the wmprovement of conditions among Negroes. 


lems encountered in their practical expe- 
rience. On one such occasion the “straw 
boss” above mentioned was the subject 
of consideration. It was suggested that 
if straw bosses were chosen with a little 
more care as to their ability to handle 
men the situation would be materially 
relieved ; and it was brought out that the 
real foremen knew only few of. the 
workers by name, and that these in many 
cases did not even know their foreman 
by sight. 

While the more radical Negro wel- 
fare worker believes that only the ap- 
pointment of Negro foremen will solve 
the problem, others think that the situ- 
ation might be considerably relieved if 
the foremen could be persuaded to make 
the personal acquaintance of each man 
on the job and if noon-hour talks were 
given in the works by the welfare work- 
ers and by different officials in the shops. 

The housing of unmarried Negro 
workers formed the subject of another 
of these conferences. It was agreed that 
all boarding houses serving company men 
should be graded according to cleanliness 
and prices charged. Men just arrived 
and hired should be sent to a company 
bunk house, there to be promptly cleaned 
and fumigated, while the men who have 
occupied those houses for some time 
should be moved on to suitable private 
boarding houses. On the whole, it was 
thought that the company accommoda- 
tion, but especially the company board, 
compared favorably with that offered by 
private establishments, but that, in spite 
of this, the men prefer the privacy and 
homelikeness of the latter. 

The experiment made in Homestead 
to furnish capital to deserving boarding- 
house keepers and thus secure a little 
control over them was discussed, but no 


recommendation was adopted because 
the welfare workers felt that so far they 
had not established a sufficient contact 
with the boarding-house keepers entirely 
to do justice to their viewpoint. 


A CONFERENCE OF NEGRO 
WOMEN 


HE subject of industrial and living 
conditions for the newly arrived 
Negro in the northern cities, according 
to a report of Mary White Ovington 
in the New York Evening Post, was dis- 
cussed at length also by two hundred 
members of the National Association of 
Colored Women at their recent biennial 
conference at Denver, Col. Many of 
these members are actively engaged in 
helping to adjust the newcomers to their 
strange environment. One of them, Mrs. 
Macon of Chester, Pa., said that she 
reported to employers “if they want to - 
keep a southern Negro they must give 
him pork and pie to eat and a sheet to 
sleep on,”’ Bad living conditions were a 
greater factor in the large labor turn- 
over than high wages. 
“Lifting as we climb” is the motto of 
the association, and their practical adher- 
ence to their watchword was made evi- 
dent by the account given at the confer- 
ence of the aid of hundreds of af- 
filiated clubs throughout the country to 
the social service work of their localities 
—a work which at present is finding its 
greatest opportunity in war activities. 
Mrs. Mary Talbert, the president, in 
an address before a large audience in- 
cluding the governor of the state, told of 
the five million dollars raised by Negro 
women workers in the third Liberty 
Loan drive and of the twenty thousand 
workers ready for the next drive. She 
urged that two thousand qualified col- 
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ored nurses waiting for service be given 
passage to France now refused them. 
She continued: 


We ask Mr. McAdoo that when we are 
doing his bidding and working to secure 
funds for our country to prosecute the war, 
we shall not be forced to ride in filthy Jim 
Crow cars. We respectfully petition the 
President of the United States that he con- 
sider the 247 cases of mob violence against 
the Negro since the beginning of this war, 
and that he utter some word of reproof for 
the lynching and burning of black men and 
women. 


Responsibility for the less fortunate 
members of their race was the keynote 
of the conference which closely consid- 
ered the questions of child delinquency 
and reformation, especially the abuses of 
the Negro child offender in many places. 
‘The president reported that she had seen 
a boy of eight wearing prison stripes in 
South Carolina and had heard a judge in 
Jacksonville, Fla., sentence seventeen 
boys of from eight to fourteen to the 
chain gang. An encouraging report 
was made that the state of Virginia had 
this year appropriated $10,000 for the 
use of a reformatory school for girls 
which Virginia club women have insti- 
tuted and presented to the state a few 
years ago and which in the meantime 
they have been compelled to help ma- 
terially. 

Day nurseries and homes for aged 
people received a share of the attention 
of the conference, as well as the more 
universally interesting questions of suf- 
frage and prohibition. 

Courage and confidence were conspic- 
uous in the gathering, owing chiefly to 
the improved labor opportunities since 
the decrease in immigration from Europe 
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and to the enthusiastic report of Adelle 
Ruffin, one of the delegates, that a new 
South was growing up of greater co-op- 
eration between white and colored peo- 
ple and especially of a more intelligent 
and sympathetic attitude on the part of 
young white women, 

A spectacular event of the conference 
was the burning of the mortgage on the 
association’s prospective. headquarters 
near Washington, a beautiful estate, 
valued at $65,000, which was formerly 
the home of Frederic Douglass, the Ne- 
gro emancipator. 


HOUSING WAR WORKERS IN 
THE WEST 


HE war time housing problem is 

frequently discussed as though it 
were peculiarly a problem of the eastern 
states. Crowding of munitions and 
shipyard workers into already congested 
centers of industry has, it is true, set 
here.a housing task of peculiar difficulty. 
But more menacing is the general lack of 
home building, accentuated, as it is, 
month by month by the rising rate of 
interest on borrowed capital and the 
draft of both labor and material into 
the national service. And this: lack is 
national in extent. 

For example, Charles H. Cheney, 
secretary of the California Conference 
on City Planning, recently wrote to the 
Survey that the Garden City project 
at San Francisco was held up because it 
was almost impossible to get capital. 
Under these circumstances, employers of 
labor, especially in the West, are apt 
to resort to the construction of tem- 
porary wooden structures to house their 
workers, Against this tendency, citi- 
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A TYPE OF HOUSE SUITABLE FOR WAR WORKERS 


Sketch, by Charles H. Cheney, of a group of small houses for San Francisco 
Garden City 
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zens in several localities have clamor- ~ 
Mr.” 


Cheney writes on this subject: ce 


ously protested in recent times. 


| 


The building of temporary shacks or bar-— 


racks, except in the most extreme cases, will _ 


be a dangerous expedient which I believe is 


in almost every case unnecessary. San Fran- 


cisco has protested vigorously against any 


such buildings being put up by the govern- _ 


ment here, as the result of our experience 
after the fire of 1906. We are face to face 
with a permanent problem which must be 
solved in a permanent way. 


Since this letter was received, events 


have shown that there is no danger at — 
present of the government lending a — 
willing ear to the lure of the cheap la- — 


bor camp contractor who thinks a wood- 
en shanty good enough for the tem- 
porary “hand.” But more encouraging 
still are recent indications that the gen- 
eral standards in regard to the housing 
of workpeople in the West are under- 
going considerable improvement. A re- 
cent “City Planning Number” of the 
Architect and Engineer of California, 
for instance, confirms the view that the 
Californian architects are courageously 
deviating from the orthodox, not only in 
the planning of individual houses, but 
also in that of whole communities. 

In Fresno, an elaborate zoning plan 
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forms part of a scheme to set up a city ; 


corresponding as closely as possible to 
the varied needs of its fifty thousand in- 
habitants. Miles O. Humphreys, presi- 
dent of its city planning commission, 
writes: 


Fresno, like most other cities, had had 
little idea of where it was going or how 
to make city improvements produce the 
greatest effect with the most economy and 
satisfaction to our citizens. 


But unlike other cities it discovered 
that to develop sensible and practical 
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plans for city growth was no amateur — 


matter. 


It was evident that strong social and eco- 
nomic forces worked towards a_ natural 
segregation of buildings, according to type 
and use, and that in general the greatest 
land values and rentals were obtained where 
this segregation and uniformity were most 
complete. 


But in spite of the natural trend toward 
this segregation, building development in 
Fresno had so far, in many parts of the 
city, been very haphazard. The natural — 
trend had not been strong enough to pre- 
vent invasion of a _ residence district by 
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harmful and inappropriate buildings, such — 


as planing mills, lumber yards, laundries, 
macaroni factories and unnecessary, scat- 
tered small stores. Once a district was so 
invaded, rents and property values seemed © 
to decline, and we believed that it would 
be difficult ever to reclaim this neighbor- 
hood to its more appropriate uses. 


However, to cut a long story short, 


this little city has effectively solved a | 


problem which weighed upon it as heay- 


ily. as upon larger communities. Its 


zoning plans, in conjunction with a city 
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plan and an energetic improvement 
policy show a _ decidedly. progressive 
spirit. 

Better known in the East are the plans 
for Berkeley which in the volume 
quoted are discussed by Frank D. String- 
ham, president of the City Planning and 
Civic Art Commission. Here also, 
proper differentiation of uses to which 
various parts of the city area may be put 
is the most important feature; but, as 
mentioned in the Survey for July 27, 
there are critics who declare that the 
Berkeley commission has created too be- 
wildering a number of use districts. 

Alameda has been more particularly 
active in the improvement of its provi- 
sion for industry. In this connection, 
the matter of industrial housing has 
been taken up, and the city assessor has 
prepared a land values map for the pur- 
pose of determining where, within a 
reasonable distance from the industrial 
districts, land is yet available at a figure 
low enough to permit residential de- 
velopments at a commercial return. 

Some of the most interesting work 
in California has been done in connec- 
tion with the San Francisco garden city 
already mentioned. A serious shortage 
of houses, writes Mr. Cheney, has 
sprung up around San Francisco Bay 
owing to the mistaken claim made by 
shipbuilding companies, anxious to se- 
cure government contracts, that no 
money for housing the workers would 
be needed. As a matter of fact, some of 
the worst overcrowding took place here 
—and at Los Angeles harbor—soon after 
the contracts were placed. A housing 
company was formed, a tract of land 
bought and a complete housing scheme 
worked out by an eastern city planner. 
Our reproduction of Mr. Cheney’s 
sketch of one of the types of houses 
selected illustrates the general character 
of the development. 


MEXICAN LABOR AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


N another page, the question is 

raised: What are the United 
States doing for the Mexican laborers 
who are again called in considerable 
numbers, under a special dispensation 
with immigration restrictions, to help 
make good the present shortage of la- 
bor? Are they merely exploited for 
the benefit of American enterprise, or 
do they receive, besides their wages; 
‘something of the standards in home life, 
in self-respect, in higher wants, which 
we like to think of as typically Ameri- 
can? 

Indirectly, an answer, or a partial 
answer at least, may be found in the 
August number of the Federationist, 
where Samuel Gompers, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, re- 
views the efforts made since 1916— 
when war with Mexico seemed un- 
-avertible—to establish the mutual con- 
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HOW WAR WORKERS SHOULD NOT BE HOUSED 
Ninety-nine apartments in six stories of wood at North Beach, San Francisco 


fidence of organized labor in the two 
countries. It was then that the basis 
was laid. for future interchanges of 
thought that would render abortive the 
political machinations of trouble-makers 
on either side. The Mexican Ambassa- 
dor Bonillas is quoted as saying: 


It remains with the organized labor move- 
ments. of our countries to bring about a fra- 
ternal understanding that even diplomacy 
might not be able to accomplish. 


The Pan-American Federation of 
Labor Conference Committee, with its 
headquarters in the offices of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor at Washing- 
ton, organized after the hurried con- 
ferences between Mexican and Ameri- 
can labor representatives in 1916, has 
since then carried on a wide publicity 
campaign and, in the spring of this year, 
sent a commission of American labor 
men to Mexico to acquaint themselves 
at first hand with the labor situation of 
that country. “The report of this com- 
mission, presented to the St. Paul con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor, speaks of the cordial acceptance 
of the plan for a Pan-American Federa- 
tion of Labor by Mexican unionists. 

The report also contains stories of the 
difficulties placed in the way of the dele- 
gation by German influences, and of 
the reluctance of some of the more rad- 
ical labor men to accept the plan which, 
they thought, might interfere with the 
progress of Mexican labor on more Tev- 
olutionary lines and by more revolution- 
ary methods than those countenanced 
by the American Federation of Labor. 

The total number of Mexican work- 
ers organized is given as about half a 
million; the only industries nationally 


organized are mining, textile and rail- 
road work. ‘The miners, more particu- 
larly, are strongly organized in three 
states and have something approaching 
a real national federation. 

Mr. Gompers has issued invitations 
to an international labor congress to be 
held in Laredo, Texas, beginning No- 
vember 13. 


THE BAN ON PASSPORTS 
TO RELATIVES 


NDER an order issued on July 31, 

' General March, chief of staff, has 
removed the ban under which sisters of 
soldiers were prohibited from going to 
France for the Red Cross, the Y. M. C. 
A. and other bodies engaged in war 
work. The conditions under which pass- 
ports may in future be obtained by them 
are: 


First—The sisters must be duly accredited 
members of one of the regular authorized or- 
ganizations. 

Second—Each must be particularly quali- 
ied by training for the position she is to 
fill. 

Third—That she is sent to France as a 
worker and not as a relative. 

Fourth—That she will make no efforts to 
visit her relatives in France whether sick or 
well. 

Fifth—That the organization to which she 
belongs will make itself responsible for re- 
turning her to America in case she violates 
these rules. 

_Sixth—That if she marries an officer or 
a soldier in the American Expeditionary 
Forces after her arrival she will automatic- 
ally be sent back to the United States by the 
organization in which she is serving. 


The Bureau of Refugees and Relief 
of the American Red Cross in France 
is urgently in need of about a hundred 
trained workers. 
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THE ALLIES AT THE 
COMMON TABLE 


66 ATING at the common table,” : 


as President Wilson has aptly 
phrased the pooling oftheir food re- 
sources by the Allies, is almost an: ac- 
complished fact. “To .Americans who 
are accustomed to a less uniform. diet, 
and especially to a greater variety of 
bread, the clinging of some .of the 
Allies to wheat. bread or jam as 
necessary staple articles of diet may 
look like the. existence of a “children’s 
table” that must be kept supplied until 
by longer experience all the members of 
the happy inter-Allied ‘family ‘have be- 
come accustomed -to.a. really “grown- 
up” menu. 

However that may be, the inter-Al- 
lied Scientific Food Commission sitting 
in London and the conference of Allied 
food controllers Shave come to far- 
reaching agreements and have brought 
the vision of a world-organization for 
the feeding of mankind an appreciable 
step nearer. 

The commission, at its first meeting 
last March in Paris, succeeded in what 
to those acquainted with the literature 
on the subject might have seemed an 
impossibility not so many years ago; it 
arrived at an agreement on the mini- 
mum food requirements of the average 
man. Disregarding all outstanding 
differences of opinion on the nature of 
protein or the part played in the process 
of nutrition by various salts, they ar- 
rived at this formula: 


For a man weighing seventy kilos, or 154 
pounds, doing average work during eight 
hours a day, the food as purchased should 
have an energy value of 3,300 calories a 
day; but a reduction of 10 per cent can be 
supported for some time without injury to 
health, 


As for men engaged in hard or in 
light work, for women and for children 
of different ages, the commission accepted 
the proportions of this requirement 
worked out by Professor Lusk, who, 
with Professor Chittenden, represented 
the United States. 

At the second meeting of the com- 
mission in Rome, the food requirements 
of each of the Allied countries were 
worked out on the basis of the “aver- 
age man” requirements and of popula- 
tion statistics; against this was set the 
home production, actual and potential, 
in order to estimate how much food 
would have to be imported. ‘The ac- 
tual movements of food shipments neces- 
sary to give each Allied people what it 
needs, not only in total volume but in 
the particular necessaries of which it is 
short, are under discussion at the pres- 
ent third meeting of the commission 1 
London. 

One of the main agreements reached 
so far is that a uniform average milling 
extraction of 85 per cent for wheat 


should be adopted by all the Allied 
countries, with variations according 
to temperature (from* 80 per cent 
in summer to 90 per cent in winter) 
and with certain exceptions. It was 
further agreed that price limitations, 
where necessary to meet. the rising cost 
of living, should be applied to animal 
rather than vegetable. products which 
may serve equally well. for feeding hu- 
man beings and animals. 
At a luncheon given in his honor by 
the Lord Mayor of London, Herbert 
C. Hoover, the American food adminis- 
trator, is reported as having said: 


In practical results we have turned the 
corner. Our loaf will improve in quality, 
and we can deliver it without restriction, ex- 
cept an injunction, to economy. Our meat 
and fat supplies are ample, Beyond this, 
we can build up resetyes in North America 
against the possibility of a short harvest next 
year. The period of our ‘anxieties in the 
matter of food is in all essentials now past. 


This optimistic’note’ was followed 
last Monday by an announcement of 
the Food Administration to the effect 
that hotels, clubs, restaurants. and din- 
ing cars were released from their vol- 
untary pledge not to use wheat in any 
form, and that, with ordinary conser- 
vation and self-imposed economy on the 
part of all citizens, it would be pos- 
sible from this year’s crop to accumulate 
a reserve for all eventualities. 

On the other hand, various actions 
taken lately by the Food Administra- 
tion show that the measures in respect 
to other foods as well as to wheat which 
have been found effective in keeping 
prices at a sane level and in regulating 
distribution. will not be relaxed. 

Especially -with regard to sugar, 
there is still cause for worry, and un- 
der the new conservation program 
adopted, the American consumption of 
this article is reduced from August | 
to January 1 to two pounds per month 
per person. Some of the biggest con- 
fectionery firms have been penalized 
within the last week for hoarding sugar. 

Two hundred and twenty million 
people, pitted against the last rampart 
of autocracy, have made common cause 
not only on the fields of honor, but also 
in their kitchens and larders, The chair- 
man of the London conference of food 
administrators is John Robert Clynes, 
an officer of the. Gasworkers’ and Gen- 
eral Laborers’ Union, who before his 
emergence into politics has known in 
his own person. what a high cost. of 
living, even a normal cost of living, in 
a country normally well supplied with 
food from every part of the world, 
means to the common people in hunger 
and suffering. From his reported 
speeches and those of other members of 
the conference it would seem that world 
organization for the prevention .of 
famine is going to be one of the perma- 
nent results of the war experience. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH 


_ (Continued from page 507) 


best could be none too good for the 
nation’s premier city. The most im- 
portant posts in the department were 
put upon full-time basis, because the 
work of planning and of supervision - 
merited undivided attention; health ad- 
ministration was a vocation, not an avo- 
cation. 

The department organized and made- 
constant use of an advisory council that 
was planned representative, like a con- 
stituent assembly, of all the elements 
in the community that the department 
both governed and served. The old 
advisory board had been a medical body 
exclusively, to be considered in purely 
medical matters, ‘The new council was 
of varied membership, its composition — 
being. determined by the multitude of | 
the department’s functions. 

For some years prior to Mayor Mit- 
chel’s_ election the Department of | 
Health, in its division of child hy- 
giene, had concerned itself with the - 
remediable physical defects of school 
children—a broader program than that ~ 
earlier program of the department which 
used the term contagious or communica- 
ble disease to denote the limits of the 
work of disease prevention. % 

If it was proper to conserve the health ~ 
of school children by promoting proper 
living and working (i. e. school) condi- 
tions, by encouraging prompt attention 
to incipient disorders of a non-communi- — 
cable but devitalizing character, why not 
grant a like measure of care to the adult ? 
In other words, why not formulate a 
program of health administration as 
broad as the whole problem of maintain- 
ing the vitality of the city’s population, 
adults as well as children? The an- 
swer to this question was not merely the 
establishment of the division of indus- 
trial hygiene; it was the inauguration of 
a new technique of public health edu- 
cation and the remodeling of the city’s 
sanitary code. 

For all/of this the city is indebted to 
John Purroy Mitchel. And to him is 
owing, too, the opportunity to adminis- 
ter the Department of Health in the 
truest spirit of non-partisanship—a great 
gift, this, for without a chance of politi- 
cal freedom, the department cannot at- 
tain dignity, self-respect or the capacity 
to do its work well. 


T a meeting held in the City Hall, New 

York, on July 29, it was decided that an 
adequate and permanent memorial be raised 
in honor of the late Major John Purroy 
Mitchel. No decision as to the character of 
the memorial was reached. Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt, though not present, was elected 
chairman of the meeting, and Cleveland H. 
Dodge permanent chairman of the committee, 
the other officers being John. Mitchell, Henry 
Morgenthau and George McAneny, vice- 
chairmen, Jacob H. Schiff, treasurer, and 
Justice John J. Freschi; secretary—Eprror. 


| FRENCH BOOKS ON RECONSTRUCTION | 


The Task as a Whole 


HE list here given of French books 

on different aspects of “reconstruc- 

tion” may not include the latest or 

the most important contributions to 

the discussion of that subject; it has the 
merit, however, of reflecting through minds 
of decidedly diverse character what France 
is thinking about the future. Only when con- 
trasted with a similar cross-section of Eng- 
lish reconstruction literature does this group 
of books produce a homogeneous impression. 
For it is only then that the reader perceives 
behind the variety of interests and temper- 
aments the spiritual affinity of the writers 
which makes for a distinctive national aim. 
We, on this side of the Atlantic, are often 
told that we are “years behind” in our com- 
prehension of what the war really means in 
economic and social change. “If you had 
been in it as long as the English,” friends 
tell us when they .return from a trip to 
Europe, “you would realize that the process 
of re-adjustment after the war will take 
quite as much preparation and detailed care 
as are given to the military, productive and 
administrative adjustments during the war.” 
From a reading of these French books one 
might conclude that if, so far, we have been 
too little in the war quite to comprehend its 
far-reaching effects, our great sister republic 
may have been in it too much—so much in 
fact as to be unable to see more than the bare 
outlines of the gigantic task of rebuilding 
that confronts her... Only England, it would 
seem, owing to her relative security in spite 
of geographical nearness to the chief theater 
of war, has been able to combine with mar- 
tial exploits of unsurpassed grandeur effec- 
tive preparatory work for the coming peace. 


The Political Background 


UCH reasoning, however, would leave 
S out of account an explanation of the 
\ difference which lies much closer at 
hand, namely, the comparative under-devel- 
opment of social science and so- 
cial imagination in France com- 
pared with that in England. Such 
an opinion, coming from an out- 
sider, might seem rash, were it 
not for the fact that so many of 
the authors included in our group 
have the courage of acknowledg- 
ing this national weakness, of 
searching for its cause and, so far 
as lies in their power, of helping 
to remove it. The average 
Frenchman is interested in poli- 
ties, but not in economics. The 
average Englishman is keenly in- 
terested in both. Says Lysis, in a 
chapter on La faillite de la poli- 
vique: 

“From the extreme left to the 
right, all our parties have had 
the same fault and deserve the 
same criticism: they have all been 
absorbed in a purely political 
activity and have neglected: the 
things which affect our material 
development. They have been 
wrangling over. religious, fiscal 
and electoral questions which, 
though not without interest, were 
-—as no one will deny today—of a 
very secondary importance com- 
pared with problems which be- 
fore the war were. of such vital 
Significance as the fall in our 
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birth-rate, alcoholism, the insufficiency of our 
industrial and agricultural productivity, the 
decay of our mercantile marine, and the 
like. A fault of vision common to 
all Frenchmen.” 

For Gustave Le Bon this is an old theme. 
As in others of his books, he arraigns the 
nation for being absorbed in petty politics 
and lost in a maze of theories. But in this 
work, the Jeremiah of lament and exhorta- 
tion becomes Jeremiah the prophet of deliv- 
erance who sees his country transformed by 
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a new conscience of social and national pur- 
pose. He says: 

“In a kind of sudden awakening the whole 
country discovered the abyss to the edge of 
which the political adventurers had led it 
under the goad of fear, envy and hate. A 
whole past of errors, of lies, of false prom- 
ises vanishes in a day.” 

To the religious quarrels and the machina- 
tions of the drink trade, mentioned by others 
of the writers among the chief evils of the 
past, he adds, as he might well have been 
expected to add, the “pernicious influence of 
socialism.” 

Etienne Lamy, of the Academy, in his 
preface to D’Aunet’s book, affirms that poli- 
tics and not a real antagonism of interests 
has, led to the industrial warfare. André 
Lebon, former minister of commerce, lam- 
bastes the professional politician, “a privi- 
leged caste that has become a national para- 
site.” Louis Barthou, former president of the 
council, says: “The time for polemics’ has 
passed, today we must act”; and Henry Ur- 
ban quotes M. Cambon as saying: 

“The all-powerful reformer of our genu- 
ine faults should be the press. Our daily 
papers tell us of politics, of literature, of art, 
acquaint us with scandals of every kind; 
but most of them habituate their public to 
take no interest whatever in economic ques- 
tions. And yet the great majority of citi- 
zens have no means of knowing about the 
outer world except through the newspapers.” 

Prof. Charles Seignobos believes that there 
is little need for interior political reorgani- 
zation, except in the matter of fiscal reform. 
The French system of government, after all, 
did not break down in war, as many people 
had feared. Constant criticism, mistaken by 
many for a sign of revolutionary dissatis- 
faction, he says, merely testified to-a healthy 
political interest on the part of the people. 

The war has united former political ad- 
versaries; and such has been the patriotism 
of the parties and of the press as to render 
unnecessary the “strong hand” of 
government urged by disguised 
imperialists and by some who 
feared the government had been 
weakened by parliamentary quar- 
rels and public scandals. Recon- 
struction, he holds, will in the 
main be the resumption of the 
practices of peace. “The system 
of government is sufficiently in 
accord with contemporary life.” 
He is the only one of the group 
who thinks so. 


Industrial Efficiency 


If there is almost a complete 
agreement on the need for a 
new spirit and a new method in 
the process of legislation and of 
government, there is even more 
pronounced agreement in the em- 
phasis upon economic efficiency as 
the supreme effort required for 
the rehabilitation of France. Of 
course, the meaning and condi- 
tions of such efficiency are vari- 
ously defined and _ interpreted. 
Some of the authors speak of Ja 
competence in a way somewhat 
reminiscent of a certain type of 
American “scientific manager” 
who reduces it all to a few ele- 
ments of mechanical precision 
and application of the sliding rule. 
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More frequently, the discussion is unaca- 
demic and draws directly upon the concrete 
social and national lessons to be learned 
from the economic history of France in the 
last half-century. There is noticeable a sin- 
cere and unimpassioned search for the 
causes of her growing inability during that 
period in so many fields of commercial and 
industrial endeavor to stand up against the 
competition of Germany. 

To Lysis, more particularly, the re-estab- 
lishment of France as one of the “great 
powers” resolves itself into a question of 
economic efhciency. In his two books here 
included he takes up once more the fight for 
home investment of French capital, a sub- 
ject upon which he has written two previous 
books. La Démocratie Nouvelle paints in 
drab colors the new France ten years after 
the conclusion of the present war if the les- 
son of the war is not learned and Germany 
is allowed to crush her, the invincible in the 
field, because in the continuous economic war 
she clings to old prejudices. 

To him, social amelioration is not a mat- 
ter connected with the redistribution of 
wealth, but a question of production; and 
all the blame for his country’s failure in the 
past he lays to a political condition which 
discouraged enterprise at home and impoy- 
erished the nation. Political intrigue and 
excessive centralization with superfluous of- 
ficials—a majority of them badly trained and 
entirely without initiative, have created a 
situation which fills every Frenchman with 
gloom. 

Important public improvements are au- 
thorized after much legislative wrangling 
and subsequently neglected through admin- 
istrative incompetence; laws for the im- 
provement of trade or of social conditions, 
even when well meant, are so badly drafted 
as to be practically ineffective or ill-effec- 
tive. In Germany, he says, the stupendous 
economic progress since 1875 was due not to 
superior intelligence on the part of the peo- 
ple whose political imagination is much 
below that of the French, but to the continual 
aid and forethought on the part of the 
public powers. _ 

The situation is relieved only by the rey- 
elation which the war has brought of the 
tremendous vitality of the French people. 
The hope for the future, he says, lies in two 
things which the war has shown to be as 
strong among his countrymen as ever they 
were: courage and the ability to improvise; 
in other words, inventiveness. Both will be 
needed to the fullest extent in the first de- 
cade of the peace that is to come. They 
will be needed not only to get rid of out- 
worn political institutions, but even more 
to embark on new, gigantic national under- 
takings. 

It will take courage for a people at a 
time of general poverty to risk enormous in- 
vestments in the nation’s invisible develop- 
ment and inventiveness to reshape the na- 
tional system of education to fit in with the 
national purposes. As yet we have no par- 
ties, he says, upon whose program the in- 
terior development of France figures at all 
conspicuously—the new realities go past 
them. 

In much of his reasoning Lysis is super- 
ficial and old-fashioned. He gives unquali- 
fied praise to the concentration of capital- 
istic enterprise as a means towards cheap- 
ening production, and both in this and in 
his emphasis on applied science as a means 
of raising productivity, assumes as a matter 
of course that the benefit will be universal. 
Seeing that in certain industries concentra- 
tion has greatly increased profits, he draws 
the conclusion that competition within an in- 
dustry is under all circumstances to be 
avoided, and that fusion of industries on a 
vast scale should be encouraged by the state. 

In his discussion of the technical task of 
reorganizing France on a basis of efficiency, 
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Lysis has many hard things to say about 
privileged politicians who “occupy a position 
entirely out of harmony with the tenets of 
democracy.” Incidentally it is interesting to 
note that four pages of this chapter—to judge 
from the context probably containing attacks 
on prominent men close to the government— 
have been deleted by the censor. 

In Pour Renaitre, Lysis applies the thesis 
of his other book in considerable detail to 
the different processes of the nation’s eco- 
nomic life. The inferiority of all sorts of 
French methods and institutions are shown 
in so unfavorable a light compared with the 
corresponding German methods and institu- 
tions that one wonders what would happen 
to an author who attempted the publication 
of such a book in the United States. But, 
on the whole, this volume is even more con- 
structive than the other and is full of sug- 
gestive proposals for the industrial revival 
after the war, and the deep impression which 
it is said to have created in Paris is not sur- 
prising. The two books together show the 
need for the surgical operation neceszary in 
the organization and thought of France be- 
fore economic and social upbuilding can be 
attempted in a spirit of hopefulness. 

André Lebon, in a volume of special in- 
terest to the social reformer because of his 
wide vision and sympathies, expresses alarm 
over the complete absence, at the time of 
writing, of any financial preparedness for 
peace. At the end of 1917 there was not as 
yet a single enactment about liquidation of 
rent moratoria or any other matters of a 
similar nature which must be settled if com- 
plete economic disorganization in the widest 
circles is to be avoided. 

From a general consideration of economic 
preparedness, two lines of study branch out 
which in this present group of books pre- 
dominate over other interests: the question 
of labor adjustments, involving in the minds 
of Frenchmen not merely points of industrial 
war and peace, but also the whole future of 
racial vitality, and that of food, which, of 
course, involves not only the fiscal policy, 
but also the foreign policy of the country. 


Labor Adjustment 


EBON, more than any of the other 
writers in this group, visualizes the in- 
timate home problems of French in- 

dustry after the war. “There is no doubt,” 
he says, “that our soldiers of today, our 
workers of yesterday and of tomorrow, will 
return with an immense need for rest and 
relaxation. Yet, under the force of circum- 
stances, we shall have to ask them for an 
increase in their exertion. They will come 
back with the desire to live well and will 
find, for several years after the war, a more 
difficult and a more strenuous life than that 
spent at the front. They will come back 
with the wish to take part in earnings at 
least as great as those they now hear so much 
talk of being earned in the war munition 
plants by their wives, their sisters, their 
daughters and even minors. 

“This demand, even though it may not be 
justified by the economic situation at that 
time, will seem just to them because of the 
high cost of living which will survive the 
actual hostilities for several years. The 
men will then find themselves face to face 
with employers who have been deprived of 
their normal markets during the war, who 
will have difficulty in adjusting their equip- 
ment to the uses of peace and to secure raw 
materials sufficient in volume to assure full- 
time activity for their plants. 

“These employers, quite naturally, will 
wish to reduce costs of production; they will 
not always remember that the greatest 
economies in manufacture come from the in- 
stallation of modern machinery and from a 
division and organization of labor which 
permit almost fantastic increases of output 
without corresponding additional exertion on 
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the part of the workers. These employers 
will tend to resist wage demands.” 

And then there are other difficulties. There 
are the women who have acquired economic 
independence during the war. Their indus- 
trial capacity, in many cases, has only dur- 
ing these last four years been discovered by 
industrial managers. Neither will want to 
give up the present arrangement, so advan- 
tageous to both, in order to reinstate the old 
order. 

The war has given the lie to many theo- 
ries held dear by organized labor. It has 
shown the training of apprentices through a 
number of years, to become the sole accred- 
ited bearers of traditions of skill, a method 
of labor recruitment out of harmony with 
modern requirements. The war has shown 
that a craft basis of industrial organization 
is illusory. 

There is the snobbery of the middle classes 
who would rather have their sons go through 
meaningless civil service examinations and 
spend the rest of their lives in public offices — 
than train them to become efficient engineers. 
There is, on the other hand, the apathy of 
the people who are content so long as they 
can blame their misfortunes on some public 
authority. 

What is the remedy? Lebon does not 
hesitate to give it: it is education. “It is not 
enough,” he says somewhere, “to go on form- 
ing societies of ‘equally minded’ people—we 
need a big popular propaganda of new civic 
ideas, free from doctrinarianism and free 
from illusions.’ More especially must the 
French people be reminded that they are 
bound to be poor after the war, whatever — 
happens, and that he himselt shares the pre- 
dominant individualism in all matters of na- 
tional economy—they must let the state come 
in to organize the liberty of the people. : 

The assumption of greater responsibility 
for the welfare of the laboring classes is ce 
sential if social peace is to be preserved. 
Lebon quotes many instances of ove 
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which during the war have been brought 
about either by legislation—as the famous 
semaine anglaise (the Saturday half-holi- 
day)—or by pressure—as in the reduction 
of the working day in Lyons and elsewhere 
in plants controlled by the government. 3 

Biard d’Aunet, who also gives attention to 
these questions, says: “Life must be made 
less heroic for large families,” and suggests” 
a system of taxation so revised as to relieve” 
the household of average size. . 


The Drink Evil : 
le is probably accidental that the subject” 
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of birth-rates and mortality is not dis- 

cussed at any great length in the books: 
under review; for quite a number of books ’ 
specially devoted to racial vitality have 
come across during the last two years. So 
far as physical efficiency is considered here 
as a factor in general economic and social 
efficiency, the talk almost immediately turns . 
upon the arch-enemy of France, King Al- 
cohol. ‘ 

For the principal contribution on this head 
we turn not to Jean Finot, editor of L 
Revue, whose Union Sacrée Contre ?Al-~ 
coolisme has reached its tenth edition, and 
whose statistics in the Alarme provoked a: 
lively little discussion in the SuRVEY some 
months ago, but to Georges Maurevert and! 
the host of parliamentarians whom he quotes... 
L’Alcool Contre La France is, in the main,, 
an exposition of the degree to which France: 
has become a victim of alcohol and its at- 
tendant evils, with an appendix showin 
how much has already been accomplish 
by legislative action to suppress it sin 
the war began. 

That France has as great an enemy in al 
cohol as in Germany is a statement whit 
the author backs up by much first-hand e 
dence. - Thus, discarding the usual statis» 
tics comparing the consumption of wines, 
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liquors, etc., he calculates that of pure alco- 
hol the per capita annual consumption of his 
country is five liters—one liter more than 
that of England, the United States and Ger- 
many, and two liters more than that of 
Norway, Sweden and Russia. 

The political power of the drink trade he 
explains largely by the fact that, not count- 
ing the personnel engaged in transportation 
or in general farming, nearly six million 
persons derive from it their livelihood. 

Against the background of figures such as 
these, Maurevert recalls the depopulation of 
the country, the growing evidence of feeble- 
mindedness, the tuberculosis incidence, the 
statistics of crime. He concedes that against 
the forces of the enemy legislation, espe- 
cially if subject to the traditional political 
processes, is a slow and ineffective weapon. 
Methodical public education and woman suf- 
frage are the means he advocates to quicken 
the solution of the problem. 

One of the strongest chapters deals with 
the crimes committed by the liquor interests 
in the demoralization of the colonies. We 
learn that these are almost as badly affected 
as France herself, that the French Congo, 
for instance, is almost completely under the 
control of liquor and has fallen from its for- 
mer prosperity into a condition of deca- 
dence. 


The Quest of Food 
Ts Lebon the whole question of alcohol 


is not one of morals or politics, but an 

essential element in national economy. 
So it is to the specialist, in our group of 
writers, on the food problems faced by 
France, Daniel Bellet, who uses the enor- 
mous consumption of alcohol as an argument 
in refutation of a fallacy, apparently common 
among French protectionists, that meat is a 
hygienically undesirable article of diet and 
may, therefore, without injury be kept out 
by heavy import duties and all sorts of 
sanitary regulations. Why, then, answers 
Bellet—who, by the way, is secretary of the 
Society for Political Economy—do you not 
approve of our slapping the heaviest possi- 
ble taxes on the production and sale of 
liquor? 

The meat question is, perhaps, the most 
important and the most contested of all 
those affecting the high cost of living. It is 
referred to in the most unexpected places in 
the volumes here reviewed. It has been the 
policy of the government in the past to 
keep out foreign meat not only by heavy 
duties but also by sanitary regulations of 
ludicrous severity, considering the experi- 
ence of other countries—and all for no other 
purpose than that of keeping for the French 
farmer one of his most profitable monopo- 

lies. Under the stress of war, the artificial 

edifice of such political economy was bound 
to break down. Incidentally, it has opened 
the eyes of many to the absurdities of other 
factors in protectionism. 

Lebon points to England as the best fed 
of European belligerents, in spite of a geo- 
graphical situation which, just because of 
the absolute inability of the British to feed 
themselves, made their situation appear to 
the outside world the most precarious. What 
has happened in England, he says, is that 
in peace times, over a period of twenty-five 
years, all the channels have been dug 
through which now flow imports of every 
variety of material, including the cheapest 
and best food the world has to offer, needed 
by her for the successful prosecution of the 
war. The freedom of England from fam- 
ine is due to her traditional free trade pol- 
icy, he says, under which commercial rela- 
tionships have been created and maintained 
not only with the colonies but with every 
Part of the inhabited world, relationships 
which were mutually profitable and which 
have secured for Great Britain in her hour 
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Holding Up the Nation’s Defense 


The telephone played a tremen- 
dous part in this Nation's mobiliza- 
tion for war. It continues vital to 


the Government's program. 


At the same time it has remained 
at the service of the whole people 
whose demands upon it grow apace 
with that of the Government. 


The public is entitled to the best 
service that it is possible to render. 
But the public has a partnership in 
the responsibility for good tele- 
phone service. 


It takes three to make any tele- 
phone connection: the person call- 
ing, the company, and the person 
called. Without the co-operation of 
all three the service suffers. 


The telephone company can 
make the connection, but no words 


One Policy 


One System 


can be heard at one end of the 
line which are not properly spoken 
into the transmitter at the other. 
The relation between the speaker 
and the hearer is the same as the 
relation between the orator and his 
audience. It cannot be maintained if 
the orator turns his back to the 
listeners or if the audience is in- 
attentive. 


Telephone trafic must be kept 
moving. Speak distinctly—answer 
promptly—and release the line as 
quickly as possible. Don’t continue 
reading when the bell rings. 


These seem little things to ask 
the individual telephone subscriber, 
but when the individual is multi- 
plied by millions all over this coun- 
try, it is easy to see how important 
it is that all should co-operate. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


of need that most valuable asset, the good- 
will of the world. 

The situation in France today, according 
to Lebon—who, as president of the Federa- 
tion of Manufacturers and Merchants, 
speaks with authority—is that many of the 
seemingly most prosperous industries have 
been artificially fostered, and that many in- 
dustries which, because of natural resources 
or traditional skill, should have been devel- 
oped, have been killed or denied natural 
growth by artificial exclusion from the mar- 
kets of the world. 

The same point is made very forcibly by 
Lysis. He discusses the fundamental need 
of French industry for the development of 
natural resources, taking his illustrations 
mostly from the chemical industries and 


from the generation and distribution of elec- 
tric power. In several chapters he de- 
scribes the impoverishment of the glorious 
soil of France, sung by poets for many cen- 
turies, but neglected by investors who pre- 
ferred to earn high dividends abroad— 
lacking, therefore, in the application both 
of a sufficiency of artificial fertilizer and of 
modern methods of husbandry. 

Incidentally, he points out that alcohol is 
a product which France is especially fav- 
ored to produce—and to use as fuel—while 
he deprecates its use for human consump- 
tion, he advocates its production in a greatly 
increased volume. Here again Lysis dwells 
on the German example of centralized refin- 
ing and regulation of prices. 

While André Lebon, former Minister of 
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Commerce, and Daniel Bellet, formerly in 
the Consular Service, are outspoken free 
traders, two other writers of the group seem 
to take protection on the old lines for 
granted. Deputy Charles Chaumet upholds 
the idea of an economic union of the Allies 
against German commerce after the war, 
he advocates, nevertheless, the creation of 
free ports as a “safety-valve” of the pro- 
tective régime which he considers essential 
for the maintenance of agricultural pros- 
perity. This, incidentally, involves the 
physical development and improvement of 
the French ports, an object which is also 
urged by the free-trade propagandists. 

The other conservative on fiscal questions 
is R. Legouez, a member of the Paris Cham- 
ber of Commerce; he is all for individual 
initiativé and against éfatisme. Yet he sees 
weakness in the exaggerated individualism 
of French foreign commerce. Union, he 
says, is needed to facilitate specialization 
and division of labor, and to make possible 
a uniform national policy of commercial ex- 
pansion. 


Foreign Relations 


a short step to questions of general for- 

eign politics, and especially of interna- 
tional security. Several of the books in our 
list make this their principal theme. 

The delivery of oppressed peoples once 
accomplished, the mighty menace of the Ger- 
mans radically destroyed, an international 
peace will succeed an epoch of violence. 

Thus Jean Finot optimistically paints the 
outlook. Not one of the authors here quoted 
can be described as a defeatist; not one ex~ 
presses a sentiment favorable to compromise 
with German autocracy. Finot, for instance, 
has been accused of making too much of the 
effect of drink on the morale of the French 
soldier and of giving thereby encouragement 
to the enemy. But in the present book, at 
least, he piles up arguments for the neces- 
sity of a victorious peace. He accuses the 
Germans as a race of gross materialism, 
their religion as a survival of paganism, 
their literary, scientific and artistic achieve- 
ments as thefts from the treasure troves of 
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Italy, England and France, superficially 
coated over with their own _ barbarous 
ideas. 


The regeneration of the German charac- 
ter to him is one of the main tasks of re- 
construction. Its regeneration must of neces- 
sity be slow, for the beliefs which have held 
the empire together in this war are deeply 
rooted and can be loosened only through the 
destruction of militarism. Only then can 
international justice become the all-powerful 
link between the nations. Not only this, but 
the Allied nations must make a conscious 
effort when peace has been restored to main- 
tain the unity of moral consciousness which 
brought them together for the defense of 
humanity. 

Incidentally, he also greets the advent of 
women into public life as one of the most 
promising harbingers of an era of real civ- 
ilization in contrast with the catastrophe 
brought about by a man-governed world. 

Prof. Charles Seignobos, who in the com- 
pilation under the general title of La Ré- 
organization de la France, contributes an 
essay on foreign policy, expresses the view 
that in her foreign relationship France has 
been the past master of distinguished man- 
ners but has shown little psychological pene- 
tration or grasp of realities. He strongly 
believes in a league to enforce peace in a 
national government sufficiently democratic 
to give guarantees of permanency to obli- 
gations entered into towards other nations. 
As for international morality, a sincere re- 
spect for the rights of others, he somewhat 
pessimistically prefers to see, first of all, 
what progress is possible in securing intra- 
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nationally a measure of genuine social jus- 
tice. 

Edgard Milhaud, in a series of papers 
written between January, 1917, and May, 
1917, outlines the theoretical and practical 
problems of a league of nations. What was 
a Utopian idea before the war, he says, has 
become a matter of actual negotiation. The 
Prussian philosophy, as recalled to the whole 
world in the present war, makes such an 
organization a necessary condition of peace. 

Under one form or another, the rights 
and duties of nations, written today on the 
consciences of civilized peoples, must be pro- 
claimed and made the intangible charter of 
the future international society. 

International law must not be left to de- 
fend itself as best it can, but must receive 
economic and military supports, especially 
the weapon of the economic: boycott against 
any nation that violates international agree- 
ment. A more powerful system of inter- 
national law is needed, he argues, to check 
the natural tendency of states to encroach 
upon the rights of weaker neighbors. He 
quotes at length the political leaders of the 
Allied powers to show that not only the 
smaller and weaker ones among fhem, but 
also Great Britain, mistress of the seas, and 
the United States, secure by the extent of her 
compact territory, are ready for such a 
program. 

Gustave Le Bon, as the psychologist of the 
group, presents the most searching study of 
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national motives in the present war and their’ 
promise for the future. He has no difficulty 


in reducing the struggle to a clear antithesis — 
of autocracy and democracy; and to him the 


program for the Allies is none other than 
that of reducing the aggressive German 
spirit to impotency. But there is also, he 
says, an educational task which must be done 
among the Allies themselves and among neu- 
trals. The violation of international justice 
by Germany has not been sufficiently re- 
sented. The war issue has been clouded 
by too many illusions. Democracy cannot 
win in the fight except by arming her- 
self with at least the same might, politically 
and educationally, as her age-long adver- 
sary. 

It may seem a long way from the internal 
politics of France with which we set out to 
international justice by education—and the 
reader may well ask what is going to be the 
outcome of all these discussions. 
the problems when the war is actually won 
look somewhat different, and is not, there- 
fore, most of this talk of reconstruction pre- 
mature? Our European Allies who have 
been in this war for four years evidently 
believe that such discussion is useful in clear~ 
ing the air. And with the record of their 
magnificent conduct on the battlefield during 
the last few weeks fresh in our memory, it 
would be preposterous to say that this talk 
of civic tasks has “undermined their morale.” 

ae BruNO LASKER. 


THE LOYALTY OF PACIFISM 


To THE Epiror: A document has just been 
issued by the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion which is of the highest practical impor- 
tance. It presents the attitude of representa- 
tive pacifist organizations and leaders rela- 
tive to the present war as viewed by “friends 
of peace.” In a most authentic sense this 
war and, in a peculiar sense, America’s share 
in it, is a pacifist’s war—a war for peace. 
The document speaks in clear clarion tones 
of patriotism, not strident but reasoned and 
high-minded; it sets forth what every sensible 
man would anticipate: that the great body of 
reflecting pacifists are unreservedly support- 
ing the policy of President Wilson, and the 
national determination to bend every muscle 
and make every sacrifice to win this war. 

Here are assembled the pronouncements 
of the original American Peace Society 
(founded in 1815) ; the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace; the League to En- 
force Peace; the American School Peace 
League; the World Peace Foundation; the 
women peace workers; the American Branch 
of the World Alliance for Promoting Inter- 
national Friendship through the Churches; 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America; individual statements of 
Clarence Darrow, William Howard Taft, 
William Jennings Bryan and ‘Theodore 
Marburg. In addition to these names, there 
occur as ofhcers of one or other of these 
pacifist societies the names of James L, 
Slayder, Theodore E. Burton, Elihu Root, 
Charles W. Eliot, Andrew D. White, James 
Brown Scott, Oscar S. Straus, A. Lawrence 
Lowell, Hamilton Holt, Edward A. Filene, 
Fannie Fern Andrews, Jane Addams, Phi- 
lander P. Claxton, Randall J. Condon, Samuel 
W. McCall, Joseph Swain, George A. Plimp- 
ton, and many others: equally representative 


of the best thought of the nation. Without 
a dissenting voice the friends of peace are 
throwing the force of their conviction firmly 
against the universal enemy of mankind, and 
in support of the military and diplomatic 
policies of the government. 

If a far more general census were taken 
among true pacifists the record would be 
equally convincing. If to that were added 
the names of pacifists serving their country 
in all manners of service, high and low, 
military and civil, technical and general, 
in government offices at Washington, in state 
and county councils for defense, in leader- 
ship in war relief and affiliated measures 


for munitioning and financing the war and | 


relieving its devastations, the record would 
speak yet more emphatically. It would make 
incandescently clear the strict loyalty of 
pacifism. 

The peculiar tragedy of the situation lies 
in the circumstance that anyone should think 
this strange or paradoxical. At the root of 
the regrettably common misunderstanding 
lies a simple logical fallacy. Because the 
principles. of pacifism are opposed to war as 
war, the hasty judgment concludes that paci- 
fists must be opposed to this war. Obviously 
any such conclusion is not only unwarranted, 
but on the face of it absurd. The only way 
to determine whether pacifists are in any 
measure opposed to this war or are the most 
enthusiastic backers of this war, is to ask 
them; likewise to infer their beliefs from 
their actions. ‘The answer is clear as day- 
light and shows an enormous army of paci- 
fists to be war-pacifists. In place of the 
facts there has been substituted a myth; in 
place of inquiry, a bald assumption. In 
place of observing what pacifists do and 
say, opinions have been ascribed to them 
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The Welfare Work 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Industrial Policy-Holders 


Employees 


Reports for 1917 


PART I 


WELFARE WORK FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


A statement and description of a nursing service 
covering 2,000 cities and towns, of the distribution 
of 36,000,000 pieces of health literature in a year, 
and other activities that are saving life. 


PART II 


WELFARE WORK FOR EMPLOYEES 


Advanced methods in caring for the health and 
well-being of 20,000 employees, analyses of labor 
turnover, dispensary work, industrial dentistry, 
group insurance and savings plan. A detailed, 
analytical description. 


Copies may be obtained upon request to 


WELFARE DIVISION METROPOLITAN LIFE INS. CO. 
1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 3 
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Milkc'a as Compared with Tea or Coffee as Food 


ladindisatls 


Hundreds of schools, libraries, educational boards, 
colleges, universities, associations, societies, hos- 
pitals, food administrations, etc., are today using 
the series of nine Food Charts now embodied in 
the new 


Food Primer 
FOR THE HOME 


Not a recipe book, printed for profit—but a 
simple primer of vital food facts essential to health, 
printed for educational purposes solely. Clearly 
shows American housewives and mothers how to 
obtain the greatest food value with a limited al- 
lowance—how to select properly balanced diet, espe- 
cially for the children. The widest use and dis- 
tribution of this Food Primer is urged for the ad- 
vancement of national health and child welfare, as 
well as for patriotic reasons of food conservation, 
efficiency and thrift. 

Prices: Single copy by mail, $.25. By the 
dozen, $2.00. Lots of 100 to 500, per copy, $.12. 
Lots of 500 up, per copy, $.10. 


Bureau of Food Supply 


N. Y. Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor 
105 East 22d Street, New York City 


Graduate Course In 


Public Health Nursing 


offered by the 


Visiting Nurse Association 
of New Haven, Conn. 


in cooperation with 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


A course of five months of theoretical 
instruction and four months of practical 
field work under supervision. 

Open only to graduate registered nurses. 

No tuition is charged and a limited num- 
ber of scholarships are available to assist 
in the payment of living expenses. Term 
opens September 26, 1918. 

Further information may be obtained by 
addressing 


VISITING NURSE ASSOCIATION, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Training For Social Work in the South 


Richmond School of Social Work and Public 
Health offers courses in social work and 
public health nursing. Second year opens 
October 1. For further information address 
Henry H. Hibbs, Jr., Director, 1112 Capitol 
Street, Richmond, Va, 


— Ot Quality Unexcelled — 
Catalog Sent on Request 


A. G. sin & Bros., Chishiee; Mabe. 


PALDING PLAY APPARATUS 
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which they would hotly resent, and motives 
attributed to them which they would aggres- 
sively repudiate. Popular error, the idol 
of the tribe, has once again done its deadly 
work. 

To determine who is responsible for this 
colossal and ridiculous misunderstanding is 
not an easy matter. It is possible to select 
the conspicuous culprits, not more culpable 
but more responsible than many others. 
Doubtless to be placed in the first rank by 
reason of its influence, is the press. Whether 
the press has been ignorant or malicious, or 
both, may be left unanswered. By constant 
implication the word pacifism, which has al- 
ways characterized a noble quality of the 
American people, has been associated with 
an obstructionist tendency and a lapse of 
loyalty. Councils of defense are likewise 
prominent offenders, by casting suspicion 
and classifying as “doubtful” those whose 
truer patriotism preserved other values, and 
declined to use illiberal and denunciatory 
methods. Political officials and leaders of 
opinion have their share of responsibility 
through their surrender to popular clamor 
and their cheap desire to ride upon a wave 
of prejudice. 

One cannot help suspecting that those who 
were trying to give pacifism a bad name 
were quite sufficiently aware of what they 
were doing to lay themselves open to a 
charge of malice; the alternative is a 
charge of stupidity. And unquestionably 
that excuse may be sincerely pleaded in a 
vast number of cases; for the rest, speaking 
of editors particularly and aspiring leaders 
of opinion generally, there must have been 
an easy or uneasy consciousness that, what- 
ever their own views as to the possible de- 
fection of pacifism, the people could readily 
be persuaded that pacifists were against the 
government. But if they had stopped to 
think, or permitted (not to say encouraged) 
their readers to think, they would have rea- 
soned very simply that our great enemy in 
this war is militarism; and in nothing are 
these suspectors of pacifism more agreed than 
in denouncing militarism and the crimes for 
which it is responsible. The original and 
authentic enemy of militarism is pacifism. 
The pacifists were until 1914 a considerable 
but not aggressively organized though influ- 
ential part of our body politic. The positions 
which they espoused, the dangers which they 
pointed out in season and out of season, 
the slow educational campaign which they 
have been leading, the diplomatic measures 
which they have inaugurated—all these con- 
siderations and activities have now become 
fibre and sinew of our war strength, part 
and parcel of our Americanism. At the 
same time that the great American public 
has taken over the project and the cause 
of pacifism, it has been incited to crucify the 
pioneers of its enterprise. In this light the 
paradox becomes a tragedy. 

The shred of logic supporting the delusion 
or the prejudice must be freely acknowl- 
edged. Unquestionably there are pacifists 
who are unwilling to concede that the price 
of peace, as the world is now constituted, 
may be war; unquestionably there are paci- 
fists to whom the horrors of war form an 
impassable barrier to their acceptance of 
any measures using the means which they 
abhor; unquestionably there are fanatical 
pacifists, deaf to any appeal of reason. But 
appraise their number as liberally as you 
will, and their total is insignificant in com- 
parison with the vast army of war pacifists 
who are ready to sacrifice their choice of 
means but not their ‘principles in any meas- 
ure—as a part of their loyalty. Far more 
numerous are the pacifists by political al- 
legiance who are willing—in part with 
creditable sincerity, in part without it—to 
adopt the pacifist plank as a means of 
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strengthening their opposition to the meas 
ures of the party or parties in power. The 
denouncers of pacifism have played into their 
hands; they are the true disloyalists, since 
they have made it possible for malcontents 
to take refuge in a pacifist doctrine narrowly 
interpreted. Had they refused to create this 
idol, they would have been able to say to 
these: “Very well, you are pacifists. But 
observe that the vast army of pacifists are 
enthusiastic supporters of President Wilson 
and his policies. There lies your duty. Your 
pacifism, far from being an excuse for your 
hesitation or defection, is the very reason 
why you should be with us, heart and soul, 
in our determination to win peace by win-| 
ning this war.’ 

And lastly comes the supremely grotesque 
distortion: the group with pro-German sym- 
pathies, taking advantage of the situation 
created by the leaders of opinion who have 
loved their country unwisely, and protesting 
that their opposition to the war is prompted 
by their devotion to pacifism! They, de- 
fending the arch-militarist Germany, the 
grim, ruthless exponent of militarism, can 
actually masquerade as pacifists- and utilize, 
a deliberatelv stimulated stupidity to safe-. 
guard their disguise! Such is the work of 
unreason. 

In the face of this situation the govern- 
ment at Washington has wisely stepped in 
to shatter this menace of unity once for all. 
The purpose of this pamphlet is to shout 
from the house-tops that pacifists are by 
principle and practice convinced and enthusi- 
astic supporters of the cause to which we 
have dedicated all that we have, all that 
we are. Their convictions are the stronger 
by the very reason that they are based on 
firm reflection, and a faith that has stood 
the test of time. Originally a minority, but 
now fortified by the triumph of their cause 
through its acceptance by the majority, the 
pacifists, claiming the prerogative of the 
pioneer, may assert their right to leader- 
ship. The unity of the nation is the great 
aim of leadership. The stupid attempt to 
estrange a vast body of the most desirable 
citizens by creating in the unthinking public 
a prejudice against the very principles for 
which we profess to be and are fighting, 
must be definitely put down. Any one guilty 
of this disloyalty of ignorance or malice 
should be brought to his senses. The excuse 
for it is itself a confession of incompetence, 
or worse. ‘The insistence by men clothed 
with brief authority that all loyalty differing 
from their own is suspect proves them unfit 
for leadership. We naturally and inevitably 
differ in our views of the best measures to 
mobilize the loyalty of the nation; the less 
discriminating, the less noble loyalty will be 
suspicious of the more tolerant and far-see- 
ing policy. These differences are such as 
democracy is capable of fusing in the melt- 
ing-pot of opinion. But when this ugly dis- 
trust gains ascendancy and makes editors 
and public speakers use such phrases as 
“traitors and pacifists,”’ it is time that the 
authoritative voice of the government shall 
quell such shocking abuse. 

Pacifism is part of the moral munition of 
the nation. We are fighting to make the 
world safe for democracy and safe for paci- 
fism, for the two are one. ‘The principle 
shall not be defamed, nor the term profaned. 
With a sharp turn about, with a sharp rap 
on the knuckles of any future offender, with 
a proud enrollment of all the leaders 
war-activities who are war-pacifists under 
the banner of pacifism, the term may be 
quickly restored to the place of honor which 
it claims by historic right. The loyalty to 
pacifism and pacifism’s loyalty to the Allied 
cause are among the vital contributions of 
America. In the councils of peace the rep 
resentatives of the United States will speak 
for ‘the right of pacifism to determine the 
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fosen order of the future. Let us bring 
-such council a consistent record. 


JosEPH JASTROW. 
Madison, Wis. 


| 
' ALCOHOL AND LIBERTY 


To rue Epiror: More than a_ million 
merican soldiers are in France, fighting the 
ittle of mankind for liberty and democracy. 
‘hen they return victorious they will find, 
the prohibition amendment to the agricul- 
ral bill becomes a law, that: 
A grape grower who squeezes the juice 
it of his grapes and leaves it untouched 
ra few days will be liable to a $1,000 
1e, Or one year’s imprisonment. 
An apple grower who squeezes the juice 
it of his apples, and allows the cider to 
come hard, will be liable to the same 
inishment. 
A woman who makes wine out of cur- 
ints grown in her garden can be sent to 
il. 
This is in the name of Liberty, Democracy 
id Personal Rights! 

WHIDDEN GRAHAM. 
New York city. 
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F. LEWIS, general secretary of the 
rison Association of New York, has been 
ranted a year’s leave of absence which he 
ill spend as manager of the Northern di- 
sion of the War Camp Community Service. 
_R. Cass, assistant secretary of the Prison 
ssociation, will be acting secretary during 
{r. Lewis’ absence. 


THOUSANDS of young women have left 
eir home towns to work in war industries. 
onesome, with routine, monotonous work all 
ay and only a dreary rooming house or city 
reets for entertainment by night, they are 
ften restless and unhappy and undependable 
. their work.” The provision of recreation 
1r these young women, to put inspiration 
ito their lives, is given as the chief motive 
yr a training course in organization and 
adership of recreational and patriotic ac- 
vities for working girls organized by the 
<tension teaching office of Columbia Uni- 
ersity, New York city. The course, which 
also under the auspices of the National 
eague of Women Workers, will be held 
‘om September 11 to October 11, and will 
iclude lectures, field work, interviews and 
jund table discussions. A certificate of work 
ccomplished will be issued to satisfactory 
udents, and they will be registered with 
arious placement agencies specializing in 
»cial service to take positions by October 
5. Applicants for the course must have 
ad two years in college or a high school 
iploma, with some experience in social work. 


.T A conference of middle European eco- 
omic federations, held at Vienna in June, 
ne day was devoted to a discussion of the 
uture lines of social policy for the Central 
owers. After considerable debate a reso- 
ution was adopted to aim not only at greater 
niformity in the social legislation and in- 
titutions of the three countries directly con- 
erned, but to appeal for consideration of 
his matter by all belligerent countries in the 
eace conferences. Social insurance was 
specially mentioned in the resolution as a 
latter requiring greater international agree- 
lent. 
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PLANNING A PLAYGROUND 


The problems with which you are confronted in planning your new play- 
grounds have probably been worked out over and over again by us, and our 


entirely new features of construction. 


Our service in planning your equipment incurs no expense or obligation. 


needs thoroughly. We have literally grown up with the playground movement. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG “W.” 


It is a recognized guide on Playground 


Equipment. It covers every form of apparatus that has been approved in actual 


practice. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
GYMNASIUM OUTFITTERS — STEEL LOCKERS 


Engineering Department is equipped to solve any problem which may present 
It reflects our forty-three years’ practical experience. We know playground 


SIXTEENTH YEAR OPENS OCTOBER 1, 1918 


GENERAL TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORKERS AND INVESTIGATORS 


One-year course for college graduates, with special field work for selected students in social statistics 
and social investigation. Two-year course for other qualified students 


RECREATION COURSE 


One- and two-year courses with technical and social training for community center work, school 
and chautauqua playleadership, high school and playground physical training and 
athletics, curative recreation in state hospitals and war recreation. 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES 
SPECIAL COURSE IN INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 
EMERGENCY COURSES IN SOCIAL SERVICE IN WAR TIME 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 


For further information, address The Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
9 | Taurine Mucilage 

Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 

| Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks 
and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from corrosive 
and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and 
Adhesives. They will be a revela- 
H tion to you, they are sosweet, clean, 
fy well put up, and withal so efficient. 


AT DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Struggle for Democracy. 
Ideals of Labor Unions. 


Symposium by Professors Perry, Dodd, 
Ellwood and Mr. John P. Frey. 


International Journal of Ethics 
J.H. Tufts 


65c. a number 


University of Chicago 
$2.50 a year 


What Do We Mean by Democracy ? 
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Home and Institutional Economics | 
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FOR OUR READERS INTERESTED IN HOME ECONOMICS, 


HOME MAKING AND 


femIse ConcER| 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Cutlery, China, Glassware. 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 
Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals, 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


METAL LINED, GLASS LINED, 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE 
EFFICIENT, 


SANITARY, ECONOMICAL. 


45th St. and Sixth Ave. New York 


Time Thrift in Housekeeping 


“ ITH the help of your course I am saving 
one third the time in my housekeeping. 
The work goes much easier and I have 
two hours a day more for War Relief Work.” — 
Mrs. W. L. G. 
This new correspondence course HOUSEHOLD 
ENGINEERING, SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT IN THE 
HOME saves time, reduces expense, changes in- 
difference to enthusiasm and gives the efficiency 
attitude of mind that masters all difficulties. 


The 12 Parts—40 to 60 Pages 
Labor Saving Kitchen. 7. Family Finance Records. 
. Plans and Methods. 8. Household Purchasing. 
. Helpful Household Tools. 9. Servantless Household. 
. Methods of Cleaning. . Management of Servants 
Food Planning. 11. House Planning. 
The Practical Uecty: 12. Personal Efficiency. 

Housekeepers who want more spare time, who 
wish increased efficiency and new interest in their 
daily work are invited to investigate without charge. 
Write a postcard or note or clip: 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
519 W. 69th St., Chicago, II. 
I wish to investigate your new course ‘‘Household 
Engineering” in 12 parts. Send full details and 
Part - (Which ?) ; 

If the course does not suit me, I will return 
the lessons sent within 10 days and pay nothing. 
Otherwise I will send $8.00 in full (or) 50c and $1.00 
per month until $8.50 in all is paid. 


How 200 Children Live and Learn 
By R.R. Reeder 


Superintendent of the Cottage Homes and School of 
the Orphan Asylum Society in the City of New York. 


An illuminating study of life and education in a 
cottage institution. 
Price $1.25. By mail, $1.35 
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Dry Goods 


484 Fulton Street, 


INSTITUTION MANAGEMENT. 


Essegnal to Heal a 
Comfort 


Mattress Protectors are necessary for cleanliness of 
the Mattress. | 


No good housekeeper considers her bed rightly 
equipped without Mattress Protectors. 


A sheet in itself cannot properly protect the Mattress. 


During sleeping hours the body in complete repose 
thrcws off waste tissues and gases, much of which 
penetrate the sheet and are absorbed by the Mattress 
if not properly protected. 


Our Quilted Mattress Protectors are made from pure 
white wadding incased in bleached white muslin 
easily washed whenever necessary. 


Dry out light and fluffy as 


Insist on seeing our trade 
new. 


mark and name—Excel- 
sior Quilted Mattress 
Protector—on each Pro- 
tector. 


They protect your Mattress 
from all impurities and 
lengthen its life. 


A single trial will convince. 


“*None genuine without 
Trade Mark” 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Co. 


15 Laight Street, New York, N. Y. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Groceries 


Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 


Electric Clock Systems 
LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Ine. 


SEEMAN BROS. 


112 East 19th Street, New York City 
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WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED—A Supervisor for a Trades 
chool for colored youth. Address 2838 
URVEY. 


SOCIAL SERVICE—Wanted a _ head- 
orker for the Social Service Department 
f the Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia. 
good position for the right person. 


WANTED—A director for a small social 
ster. Address Montacue Houss, 1528 S. 
fain St., Rockford, Ill. 


WANTED—By a social settlement in an 
astern city an experienced and capable 
‘oman director of cooking, sewing, house- 
eeping and manual training classes who 
an also assist, as opportunity offers, in the 
eneral work of asettlement. Also a general 
2ttlement worker who has special ability in 
1¢ organizing and managing of social clubs, 
ramatics, etc. Address 2846 Survey. 


WANTED—Physician for Factory work, 
aale or female. If a man, must not be sub- 
ect to military service—internes consid- 
red. An attractive permanent position 
or one interested in welfare work in an 
ndustrial Plant. Address 2848 Survey. 


WANTED—An experienced woman col- 
ge physician for the College of Industrial 
rts (State College for Women), Denton, 
exas, for the session of 1918-19. In- 
uiries and applications should be ad- 
ressed to Presipent F, M. Bratiey, Den- 
on, Texas. 


WANTED—About October Ist, woman 
<perienced in Charity Organization work 
‘or Assistant General Secretary and Super- 
-isor of visitors. Must do some public speak- 
ng and be qualified to train volunteers, 
neluding college students. State age, health, 
ducation, experience and present salary. 
send photograph, references and full infor- 
nation. Salary, fifteen to eighteen hundred 
jollars. Address Pusric WELFARE BuREAU, 
444 Court House, Portland, Oregon. 


WANTED—Two male teachers—one for 
manual training and one for grades. Ad- 
dress W. E. Encrn, Supt. Elmwood Home 
for Boys, North Springfield, Penn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


PUBLICITY expert, young married man, 
excellent executive, organizer, lecturer, edi- 
tor, best references, wants position in social 
service. Address 2844 Survey. 


SOCIAL WORKER, with training experi- 
ence and executive ability, desires position. 
Middle West or South preferred. Excep- 
tional references. Address 2845 Survey. 


WELL qualified and experienced social 
worker (male) seeks position as executive. 
Present salary five thousand. Address 2847, 
SURVEY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue Batrre CreeEK SANITARIUM & Hos- 
PITAL TRAINING SCHOOL For Nurses. Three 
years. Medical, Surgical, Obstetrical, Chil- 
dren, Dietetics, Hydrotherapy and Massage. 
(Affiliation three months Children’s Free 
Hospital, Detroit.) 
Classes accepted for September and Oc- 
tober 1st. For detailed information, apply 
to the Nurses’ TRAINING SCHOOL DEPART- 
MENT, Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. 


RYE BEACH SCHOOL for Backward 
Children, Individual Instruction. ANNA F. 
ey, Prin.,‘311 Post Road, Rye, New 

ork, Fe SRS age) ess Sa 


JOTTINGS 
(Continued from page 523) 


S. KUMAMOTO, director of education of 
the Japanese government in Formosa, and 
previously for some years in a similar posi- 
tion in Korea, is a sad and perplexed man. 
He came to the United States some weeks 
ago to look for that thing all the world is 
talking’ about: American democracy. Al- 
though he had glimpses of it here and there, 
he did not meet any two people who would 
agree on its meaning. They merely started 
him off on another hunt—to find the mean- 
ing of Americanism; but in this he fared 
no better. He is off now to Europe to dis- 
cover, maybe, by contrast what he failed 
to recognize without it. Two other dis- 
tinguished Oriental educationalists have ar- 
rived in this country to study American 
school methods, Fan: Yuan-lien, China’s for- 
mer minister of education and now acting 
president of Tsing Hua College, and Yen 
Sui, former vice-minister of education. 


ONE-THIRD of the total number of French 
cooperative societies before the war were 
situated in the districts now invaded by the 
enemy. To help reestablish them the other 
French cooperatives have raised a subscrip- 
tion of $90,000, and the National Relief Com- 
mittee $100,000. The Cooperative League of 
America reports that a commission has been 
established by the central cooperative organi- 
zations of the allied countries for the recon- 
stitution of the destroyed societies in Belgium, 
France, Luxemburg, Italy, Poland, Monte- 
negro, Roumania, and Serbia. 


HOBOES may be expected to have a hard 
time of it nowadays. What with “anti- 
loafing” laws and federal “work or fight” 
orders—not to speak of the draft—one would 
expect them soon to be nothing more than 
memories—pleasant or unpleasant, accord- 
ing to personal experience. However, there 
is no pessimism about the literature sent out 
by the International Brotherhood Welfare 
Association, alias Migratory Workers of the 
World, who publish the Hobo News and 
seem able to distribute it in some mysterious 
way. Nor are the brethren altogether ab- 
sorbed by their own affairs, to judge from 
the program of their recent mid-summer 
meeting at Detroit. Among the subjects dis- 
cussed were: The Increasing Need of Educa- 
tion for Those Economically Backward; The 
Status of the Women Workers Under War 
Conditions and During the Reconstruction 
Period After the War; the Organization of 
Those Now Unorganized and Economically 
Helpless; The Welfare of Seasonal Work- 
ers. The conference was timed for the 
anniversary of the Fall of the Bastille, so 
that it might help in “making for an ideal 
democracy for our own country as an object 
lesson to the world in the fight to make the 
whole world safe for democracy.’ 

Jeff Davis—who may be remembered as 
the newspapers’ “King of the Hoboes” dur- 
ing the unemployment crisis in New York in 
the winter 1914-15, is giving a splendid ac- 
count of himself as a migratory speaker for 
the Red Cross, War Savings Stamps and 
other campaigns of a patriotic character. 
His latest idea, endorsed by several mem- 
bers of the Mayor’s Committee on National 
Defense, is to establish in New York a hotel 
for homeless soldiers and sailors, to be run 
on the same lines as his famous one-time 
“Hotel de Gink.” Every night thousands of 
these men, and every Saturday night about 
five thousand, says Davis, sleep on park 
benches, on a ferry boat, or wherever they 
can go “with plenty of leave but very little 
money.” A hotel, such as he proposes to es- 
tablish in some vacant warehouse, would be 
strictly self-supporting, the guests doing all 
their own work and paying for food by a 
few hours of honest work. 
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NOT heeding Luke 12:29, the Mormon Church 
under Brigham Young thirty years ago 
started the practice of collecting tithe in the 
form of an actual contribution of one-tenth 
of every farmer’s crop of wheat, thus build- 
ing up a reserve sufficient to protect the 
people against the emergency of a bad har- 
vest. 
useless storage and labor, but also a tend- 
ency for crops to deteriorate, since many 
varieties of seeds where mixed together in 
the common storehouses of Utah, from which 
seed was allotted for future crops. This 
year, for the first time, with the prospect of 
a large harvest and under the impulse of 
patriotism, the Mormon farmers have swept 
their warehouses clear and turned over to 
the Food Administration more than a quar- 
ter of a million bushels. The Utah seed this 
year was selected with more than usual care, 
so that the farmers of the state will find 
compensation for the sacrifice of their old 
practice in the possession of a better grade 
of seed stored for next year. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly insertions; 
copy unchanged throughout the month 


Order pamphlets from publishers 


Avutt EpucaTion aND THE War. A plea for the 
compulsory education of the non-English-speak- 
ing foreign-born adult. By Max Loeb, Marquette 
Building, Chicago. 

Foop PRIMER FOR THE Home. 20 pages of practical 
food facts, illustrated with nine food charts now 
in use by hundreds of institutions. Invaluable 
for educational work along public health lines. 


Single copy, by mail, $.25. By dozen, $2.00, 
Lots of 100 to 500, per copy, $.12. 500 up, $.10. 
Bureau of Food Supply, A. I. C. P., 105 East 


22 St., New York. 


For Vatuge Recervep. A Discussion of Industrial 
Pensions. John A. Fitch. Reprinted from the 
Survey. 5 cts. Survey Associates, Inc., 112 
East 19 St., New York. 


Grris anp Kuaxt. Winthrop D. Lane. Reprinted 
from the Survey. 10 cts. Survey Associates, 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


ImmicrATion LITERATURE distributed by National 
Liberal Immigration League, P. O. Box 1261, 
New York. Arguments free on request. 


Makinc THE Boss Erricient. The Beginnings of 
a New Industrial Régime. John A. Fitch. 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


HEAVEN AND Hert. Swedenborg’s great work. 
pages, 15 cts. postpaid. Pastor Landenberger, 
Windsor Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


You SHovtp Know Asour Crepir Unions. A 
manual furnished gratis upon request. Massa- 
chusetts Credit Union Association, 73 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a@ line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month 


American Physical Education Review; nine issues 
(October to June); $3 official organ for the 
American Physical Education Association. Orig- 
inal articles of scientific and practical value, 
news notes, bibliographies and book reviews. 
American Physical Education Association, 93 
Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 

Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; published 
by The National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
50 Union Square, New York. 

Public Health Nurse; monthly; $2 a year; pub- 
lished by National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Southern Workman; illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad. 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 

The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


COMING MEETINGS 


NS 
Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month 
First NationaL CoNvENTION oF AMERICAN Coop- 
ERATIVE SocieTIES. Springfield, Ill., Sept. 25-27, 
1918. Under the auspices of the Cooperative, 
League of America, 2 West 13 St., New York. 


The result has not only been much. 


) 
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Survey ASSOCIATES 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically. ] 

If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals. ] 


Correspondence is inyited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply, and pamph- 
lets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 


If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the SuRVEY, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


WARTIME SERVICE 


66 OW the Survey can serve” 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in the war, 
in our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 


and where they can count locally—the 
SurvEY was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory 
is one of several steps in carrying 


out this commission. The executives 
of these organizations will answer 
questions or offer counsel to individ- 
uals and local organizations in ad- 
justing their work to emergent war- 
time demands. 


Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
cluding one listing in SUBJECT INDEX by full 
name and three by initials), fifty cents a month 
for each additional line. No contracts for less 
than three months. Additional charge of $1 for 
each change of copy during three-month period. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Athletics, Amer. Phy. Education Assn. 
Birth Registration, AasPrM. 
Blindness, Ncps. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Charities, Ncsw. 
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THE. SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 


Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 
Charters, Szo. 


CHILD WELFARE 


Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Nat. Child Welf. Assn. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child-Helping. 


Child Labor, Nctc, Aasprm, Ncsw, Praa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 
General War-Time Commission of the Churches. 


CIVICS 


Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Short Ballot Org. 

Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 


Commission Government, Sso. 
Conservation, CcHL. 
{of vision], Ncrs. 
Clubs, Nirww. 
Consumers, Cra. 
Cooperation, Cra. 
Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cra. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Com, on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca. 
County Ywea. 
Crime, Sa. 
Cripples, Red Cross Inst. 
‘abled Men. 
Disfranchisement, Naacp. 


for Crippled and Dis- 


EDUCATION 


Amer. Physical Education Assn. 
Cooperative League of America. 
Intercollegiate Socialistic Soc. 

Natl. Board of the Ywca, 

Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., H1. 


Efficiency Work, Bur. F 

Electoral Reform, Ti, APRL. 

Employment, Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 
Eugenics, Er, Rar. 

Exhibits, Aaspim, Ncps. 

Feeblemindedness, Ncmu. 


FOUNDATIONS 


Race Betterment Foundation. 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


HEALTH 


Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’ 
Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fecca. 
Eugenics Registry. 

for Social Hygiene. 

. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 
. for Ment. Hygiene. 

. for Prev. of Blindness. 

Natl. Org. for Public Health Nursing. 

Nesw, Newa, Rsr. 

Survey Associates, Health Dept. 


Health Insurance, Aati. 

Home Economics, AHEA. 

Home Work, Netc. 

Hospitals, Naspr. 

Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywca, ApEa. 


n’t’n Inf. Mort. 


IMMIGRATION 


Im. Aid, Council of Jewish Wom. 

International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywcea. 

Industrial Education, RcercpM. 


INDUSTRY 


Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywea. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Necsw, Ncewa, Niws, NLuCAN. 
Insanity, Ncmu,. 
Institutions, AHEA. _ 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 


Labor Laws, Aatt, Netc. 
Legislative Reform, APRL. 


Fececa. 


LIBRARIES 


Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 


Mental Hygiene, Cprm, Ncmu. 
Mountain Whites, Rsr. 

Municipal Government, Apri, Nrs. 
Negro Training, H1, Niucan, Tr. 
Neighborhood Work, Nes. 
Nursing, ApHa, Nopun. 

Open Air Schools, Nasprt. 
Peonage, Naacp. 

Playgrounds, Praa. 

Physical Training, Apga, PRaa. 
Prostitution, Asua, MssuH. 
Protection Women Workers, Ntas. 
Public Health, Nopun. 

Race Betterment, Er. 


RACE PROBLEMS 


Er, Niucan, Rar. 

Hampton Institute. 

Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russell Sage Fdn., South Highland Div. 
Tuskegee Institute. 


Reconstruction, Nesw. 


RECREATION 


Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
Nsywca, NwweyMca, APEA. 


REMEDIAL LOANS 


Russell Sage Fdn., 


Sanatoria, Naspr. 
Self-Government, Nrww. 


Div. of Rem. Loans. 


SETTLEMENTS 


Nat. Fed. of Settlements. j 
Sex Education, AsHa, Mssu. 
Schools, Aura, Hi, Tr. 
Short Ballot, Sxo. 
Social Hygiene, Asuna, Mssx, 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fecca. 
Natl. League on Urban Conditions Among Negroes 
Nwweymca, Pora. | 


SOCIAL WORK 


Natl. Conference of Socia! Work. 
Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 


Statistics, Rsr. 


SURVEYS 


Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex. 
Nemu, Praa, Newa. 


TRAVELERS AID 


National Travelers Aid Society. 
lacyw. 


Tuberculosis Nasprt. 
Vocational Education, Nctc, Rsr. 
Unemployment, AaLt. 


WAR RELIEF 


Preventive Constructive Girls’ 


Work of Ywes! 
Gwec, Nwweymnca, Reicpm. i 


WOMEN 


Amer. Home Economics Assn. 

Natl. Board of the Y. W. C. A. 
Natl. League for Woman’s Service. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 


Work for Soldiers, Natl War Work Coune 
Y. M. C. Assns. ef U. S., Gwec. 
Working Girls, Iacyw, Ntas, Niww. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIT! 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St 
New York. For national employment service f ! 
mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; mai! 
taining labor standards; workmen's compensatios 
health insurance; efficient law enforcement. 


AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PRL 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertruw 
B. Knipp, exec. sec 1211 Cathedral St., Bal 
more. Literature. Binibite. Urges prenatal 
struction; adequate obstetrical care; birth st 
tion; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultation 
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‘AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
+--Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
New York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and community. 
‘Publishers Journal of Home Economics, 1211 
f ehear al St., Baltimore, Md. 


1 

/AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSO- 

| Galt Baltimore. Burdick, M.D., pres., McCoy 
Hall, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Persis B. McCurdy, 

jacting sec’y, 93 Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
/Object to awaken a wider and more intelligent 
interest in physical education. Annual member- 

i | ship fee $3 includes magazine. 


AM, PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE—Wnm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. A. Hoag, 
sec’y; 801 Franklin Bank Bldg., Philadelphia. Ad- 
vocates a rational and fundamental reform in elect- 
ing representatives. Pamphlet free. Membership $1. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—105 W. 40 St., New York. For the re- 
pression of. prostitution, the reduction of venereal 
diseases, and the promotion of sound sex education, 
Information and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
quest. Associate Membership, $2.00; Annual, $5.00; 
Sustaining, $10.00. Memberships include quarterly 
magazine and monthly: bulletin. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
exec. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissemi- 

| nate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free on 
request. Annual membership dues, $3. 


BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261 
Broadway, New York. Has a department of field 
work to make surveys of governments and institu- 
tions anywhere at cost. Efficiency systems. in- 
stalled. Twelve years’ experience. Estimates fur- 
nished. 
COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
H.' Perky, sec’y; 2 W. 13° St. New York. 
To spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice concerning all phases of 
consumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
includes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
.A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
sibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
tant denominations. Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
gen’l sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Miss Grace 
W. Sims, office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rey. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 


| Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
\ Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 


Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Charles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Strengthen America Campaign, Charles Stelzle, 
mgr. 


GENERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
CHURCHES—Constituted by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. Robert E. 
Speer, ch’m; William Adams Brown, sec’y; Gay- 
lord S. White, asso. sec’y. Coordinates the work of 
denominational and inter-denominational war-time 
commissions; surveys camp conditions; promotes 
erection of inter-church buildings; other general 
war-time work. 105 East 22 Street, New York. 


| HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; 

| G. P. Phenix, vice- prin. ; >,F. K. Rogers, treas.; 
pov... H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. Trains 
Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a 
Government school. Free illustrated literature. 


j 
IMMIGRANT AID, COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
- WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 


Henry St.. New York. Helen Winkler, ch’n. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
ides. Has international system of safeguarding. 


Conducts National Americanization program. 
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: ERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 

Barry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 

| Object—To promote an intelligent interest in so- 

/ jalism among college men and women. Annual 
mbership, $2, $5 and $25; includes quarterly, 

2 The Intercollegiate Socialist. 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR §0- 
HYGIENE, INC.—Pres. Charles W. Eliot; 


acting sec’y, L. V. Ingraham, M. D.; 50 Beacon 
St., Boston. For sex instruction and for the 
suppression of commercialized vice and venereal 
disease. Circulars and reading list upon request. 
Quarterly Bulletin 25 cents a year. Memberships: 
Annual, $3; Sustaining, $10; Life, $100. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John, R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American citizen- 
ship. Furnishes information regarding race dis- 
crimination, lynching, etc. Membership, 10,000, 
with 100 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit mate- 
rial which visualizes conditions affecting the health 
and education of children. Cooperates with com- 
munities, educators and organizations through ex- 
hibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education, social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects: To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish literature 
of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres., Washington, D. C.; Wil- 
liam T. Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. General organization to discuss principles 
of humanitarian effort and increase efficiency of 
agencies. Publishes proceedings annual meetings. 
Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, etc. Information 
bureau. Membership, $3. 46th annual meeting 
summer of 1919, Atlantic City. Main division and 
chairman: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston. 
Delinquents and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams. 


Health, Dr. C. E.-A. Winslow. 3 

Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Joanna C. Colcord. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Frances Ingram. 


Mental Hygiene, Maj. Frankwood E. Williams, 
M; ORs Cr 


Organization of Social Forces, William J. Norton. 


Uniting Native and Foreign Born in America, 
Graham Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative study 
and concerted action in city, state, and nation, 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed 
by settlement work; seeks the higher and more 
democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDITIONS 
AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth Wood, 
pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 200 
Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates conditions of 
city life as a basis for practical work; trains Negro 
social workers. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMEN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n; 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. To mobilize and train the volunteer 
woman power of the country for specific emer- 
gency service; supplemental to the Red Cross; co- 
operating with government agencies. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
Jean Hamilton, org. see’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 
Evening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of working age. Magazine, The Club Worker, 
monthly, 75 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of technique; 
to maintain a central bureau of information. Bul- 
letins sent to members. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22 St. 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social organizations with 
trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of travel- 
ers, especially women and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION— 
Charles J. Hatfield, M.D., exec. sec’y; Philip» P. 
Jacobs, Ph. D., ass’t sec’y; 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York. Organization of ‘tuberculosis campaigns; 
tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


NATIONAL WAR WORK COUNCIL OF THE 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES—347 Madison Ave., 
New York. To promote the physical, social, in- 
tellectual, moral and spiritual interests of men in 
uniform. Wm. Sloane, ch’m; Cleveland H. Dodge, 
treas.; John R. Mott, gen. sec’y. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 


government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation, 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Ave., 
N.. Y. C. Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—Organized to secure the public ownership and 
operation of railroads and other public utili- 
ties and natural resources. Inquiries solicited. 
Address Public Ownership League of America, 
1438-1440 Unity Building, 127 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment 
Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and lecture 
courses and various allied activities. J. H. Kellogg, 
pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMuttrie, dir.; 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-educa- 
tion for disabled soldiers and industrial cripples. 
Publishes reports on reconstruction work here and 
abroad, and endeavors to establish an enlightened 
public attitude towards the physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 


dir.; 130 E. 22 St... New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, ducation, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 


and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
Industry, John A. Fitch; Health, Alice Hamilton, 
M.D., Gertrude Seymour; Education, Crime, Win- 
throp. D. Lane; Foreign Service, Bruno Lasker, 
112 East 19 St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black ‘Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob- 
lem and -on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


- —not the name 
; of a thing, 
a but 
vs the mark of a service 


MAZDA is the trademark of a 
world-wide service to certain 


i : lamp manufacturers. Its pur- 
‘‘Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a service’’ eas . PLR Taare ae Shee 
~ scientific and practical information concerning progress and develop- 

ments in the art of incandescent lamp manufacturing and to distribute 

this information to the companies entitled to receive this service. 

MAZDA Service is centered in the Research Laboratories of the 

General Electric Company at Schenectady, New York. The mark 

MAZDA can appear only on lamps which meet the standards of 

MAZDA service. It is thus an assurance of quality. This trademark 

A MAZDA Lamp for every purpose is the property of the General Electric Company. 
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